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EGYPT. 


N Lord Sautspury’s first speech at Edinburgh, Egypt, 
I as was to be expected, occupied the first and the 
largest place. It was unavoidable that no little adverse 
criticism as to the past should be made by the Opposition 
leader. But the reproach of barrenness which is so often 
made against such criticism did not in this instance apply. 


Lord Sauisspury defended himself and his colleagues against 
the imputation of having brought about Egyptian trouble | 
by their arrangements of 1879 in the only reasonable and | 
practical manner. The arrangements of 1879, he said in| 
effect, and truly, were proportioned to the circumstances 
of 1879 and to the policy, not of Mr. Grapstone, but | 
of Lord Beaconsrierp. It is not necessary to discuss 
here at length the attack which Lord Sauispury directed 
against certain undoubtedly weak places of his opponent’s 
armour. The point of greater present importance is that 
this attack was succeeded by a statesmanlike acceptance 
of the actual situation. Lord Satispury confesses his in- 
clination to look on the past with a very indulgent eye 
‘if the result of the negotiations which are pending should 
be to extend the strength, the power, and the influence 
of Great Britain; and he only protests against the fritter- 
ing away by diplomacy of what the valour of our soldiers 
has won. 

In this view of the question there will be a very 
general agreement with Lord Sauispury. It is felt now 
as it was not felt a few weeks ago, that the resettle- 
ment of Egypt must be a long business, and that no- 
‘thing that is good for Egypt can be done in a hurry. 
As soon as time tells on the public mind, accomplished 
facts cease to be merely accepted, and are looked on as 
natural, as part of the ordinary scheme of political life. 
Europe has got used to the notion that Egypt is to be 
ander English guidance, and that England is entitled to 
have that scheme fairly tried for the resettlement of Egypt 
which after very mature consideration it thinks best. The 
English public is getting languid about ARrani’s trial, and 
the constitution of the Egyptian army, and even about the 
dirt of Egyptian prisons and the rival dirt of Arani’s house. 
Partly, no doubt, this healthy state of things is due to 
Lord Durrertn having been sent to Cairo. The English 
public knows that Lord Durrerin will work as hard as a 
very capable and energetic man can work; but it also 
knows that he is patient and prudent, and that when he 
says he must have plenty of time given him, he means 
what he says, intends to have time, and will get it. But 
the patience of the English public is also due to one of 
the best elements of English political life, which is re- 
appearing after an eclipse of some years. In the conduct 
of foreign affairs the Ministry of the day is, as a rule, 
and ought to be, trusted. It may, of course, make mis- 
takes, and its mistakes are in due time subjected to proper 
criticism. Butit is much better that the Ministry should 
be left alone, and be trusted, even if it does make mis- 
takes, than that it should be made powerless and con- 
temptible abroad by being distrusted, watched, and mis- 
construed at home. And not only is the influence of 
England thus very greatly and most beneficially increased, 
but a continuity is given to English foreign policy which 
it could not otherwise possess. The Opposition is bound 
to criticize. No two Foreign Secretaries think or act 
exactly in the same manner, and Lord Satissury can find 


abundant room for criticism when he reviews the policy of 


Lord Granvitte. But the innermost feeling of an English 
Foreign Secretary is not the hope that he will demolish 
in public the criticism of his opponents, but the persuasion 
that, when his time of office is over, his successor will 
recognize that in the main he has carried on sound English 
traditions, and done his best to maintain the honour and 
influence of his country. 

It was a leading part of the policy of Lord Bracons- 
FIELD’s Cabinet to be as conciliatory as possible to 
France, and yet to hold very fast to the German alli- 
ance. So far as is known, this has been recently the 
policy of Lord Granvitte. It has been their common 
policy because it is an obvious, a sound, and a sensible 
policy for England. We know, it is true, less of Lord 
GRANVILLE’s policy in the case of Germany than in the case of 
France. There has been no occasion for the production of 
despatches between London and Berlin. What may have 
been said to Prince Bismarck we do not know, but we 
know what Prince Bismarck has done. From the ve 
beginning of the Egyptian complication England has had 
the support of Germany. It was Germany that led the 
way in approving of English intervention, that most 
heartily welcomed its success, that told the Surray that 
not a Power would back him in his shifty and puerile 
diplomacy, that put an extinguisher on the fussy activity 
of Italy, that has damped the overtures of Russia to 
Frauce, aud that now quietly points out what a very 
happy thing it is for all the world that Egypt should 
be under the snpreme guidance of England, and how very 
necessary it is that England should not be hurried. The 
relations of England to France have been unquestionably 
smoothed at a critical period by the significant hints that 
Prince Bismarck has given of his opinion that England is 
right in asking what she does. It is partly as a compen- 
sation to wounded pride that France is embarking ona 
whole series of distant expeditions; but the direction of 
this strange activity is determined by the knowledge that 
it receives the hearty approval of Prince Bismarck. 
England may view with wonder and indifference, but 
Prince Bismarck must learn with unaffected pleasure, the 
curious tidings which every day brings with it, that France 
is going to do something strong, glorious, and eminently 
French in some place of which no one has ever heard. 
Within a week we learn that French gunboats are 
ready, to avenge the wrongs of the Roman Catholic 
priests of Tonking; that it has not only heard of but 
annexed Mzab; that it has ratified a treaty made with a 
pocket-handkerchief by a man somewhere up the Congo; 
and that a solitary Frenchman has acquired for France a 
spot on the edge of the Red Sea, and has actually put a 
wall round this important acquisition. Whether France 
will make an onslaught on a bigger class of game like 
Madagascar is as yet uncertain, but in sport of a humbler 
kind 1t seems ready to spend any amount of gunpowder 
and small shot. 

The preparations for Arasi’s trial go slowly forward, 
but they seem to have reached the point at which one of 
the very greatest difficulties that the trial carries with it 
has presented itself, as it was sure to present itself 
sooner or later. The Government has collected the 
evidence on which AraBI is charged with arson and 
massacre, The evidence, if a correct account has been 
given of it, is strong as far as it goes, but it is mainly the 
evidence of natives who want to get absolution for their 
own offences, and it is only circumstantial. What it shows 
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is, not that things were done which Arazt ordered, but 
that things were done which the witnesses think would 
‘ not have been done unless Arabi had ordered them. 
On this evidence any native Court would hang Arabi 
if it were allowed; but it may not satisfy the English 
Government ; and yet, if the judgment of a native Court 
is to be set aside, on the ground that Egyptian wit- 
nesses are not trustworthy, and that natives must not 
guess at what Anant was doing, the credit of the native 
Courts is gone. Meanwhile Lord Durrerin is working 
on, and is said to be giving his chief attention to 
the two difficult questions of the army and finance. 
Some progress has been made in the constitution of a 
new police, and Alexandria is confided in part to the 
care of a body of foreigners of several nationalities. If 
enough troops can be procured somehow to check the 
Prophet of the Soudan, it is beginning to be thought that 
the question of the army may be deferred for the present. 
While the English occupation lasts, Egypt does not want 
an army; and, as it is to pay for the English army, 
it can scarcely find money for a second army of its 
own. Lord Durrerin seems to have convinced himself 
that in the general resettlement of Egypt the resettlement 
of Egyptian finance must come first. He has to frame a 
convention for the payment of the English troops, and 
before he does this he must see where the money is to 
come from. It is conceded that indemnities shall be paid 
for losses sustained at Alexandria; but here, again, it 
is difficult to see how they are to be paid. To im- 
pose new taxes, and allow the Egyptian Government 
to get in these new taxes in its old harsh way, is im- 
possible. England, after all she has said, cannot increase 
the burdens and the misery of the Fellahs to pay for 
English troops and indemnify foreigners. The obvious, 
and perhaps the only possible, course is to inflict some 
sacrifice on the bondholders. If the suspension of the 
sinking fund would suffice, there would be no great diffi- 
culty; but it is very doubtful whether it would suffice, and 
still more doubtful whether the money it would yield 
would come in quickly enough. If money is to be bor- 
rowed, it must be borrowed as a first charge on the 
revenue, or it could only be got at a ruinous rate; and 
as the money must be repayable in a short time, so as not 
to create a permanent burden, the immediate call on the 
revenue must be large, even if the loan is made on the 
most favourable terms. But if the taxes are not to be in- 
creased, some part of what is now paid to the bondholders 
must remain unpaid. It will probably not be difficult to 
convince the Powers that were parties to the Law of 
Liquidation that this must be so; what is difficult is to 
decide in an obviously equitable way on what classes of 
bondholders, and in what proportions, the loss shall fall. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


| ta beginning his spirited attack on the stronghold of 

Scotch Liberalism, Lord Sarispury had the advantage 
—a considerable one in such a case—of speaking at a 
time of lively political movement in the way of elec- 
tions. For many months there has hardly been a single 
contest of interest, and for fully half a year no seat has 
been won by one party from the other. At present the 
impending contests for Liverpool and Wigan, that actu- 
ally in progress at Cambridge University, the battle of 
two Tories at Preston, and the Tory success at Salis- 
bury, make a group of more than usual attraction. Of 
the first two it is unnecessary, both for reasons of eti- 
quette and of time, to say more than that only mis- 
management or accident is likely to change the colour 
of the politics of these constituencies. Lancashire is 
still Tory, as the resistance made, on the whole, to 
the tremendous wave of unreasoning popular sentiment 
which decided the last general election showed almost 
more conclusively than unbroken success in a less ab- 
normal condition of things could have shown it. At 
Preston the remarkable sight has been seen of two Con- 
servatives being allowed to fight out the battle without 
any attempt on the Liberal part to profit by the division. 
It is impossible for any one but a local politician to say 
whether Mr. Hansury or Mr. Tomutyson is to blame for 
the rivalry; and as it is not probable that any local poli- 
tician could give a decision unbiassed by partisanship, the 
question may be taken to be one into which inquiry is 
somewhat superfluous. It is, however, clear that, if the 
supporters of the Government were not conscious of weak- 


ness, they would at least have made an attempt to seen 
under the circumstances most favourable to minorities, g 
share in the representation of Preston. 


The Salisbury election, as a clear and decided part 
victory, is of more interest. The efforts made to explain 
it away have been even more numerous than usual, and 
perhaps more eccentric. One ingenious apologist hag 
suggested that the fierce democracy of Salisbury werg 
disgusted with their late member for accepting the menial 
post of Groom-in-Waiting, and that they voted for Mr 
Kennarp against the minion of Courts in order to show 
their wrath. As Mr. Kenvyarp is certainly not known to 
be, either personally or politically, an enemy of royalty, the 
democracy of Salisbury must be equally remarkable for 
loyalty and for logic. Buta more extraordinary source of 
consolation must be admitted to have been discovered 
by those who see in the election a rebuke to the 
Government and the supporters of the Government for 
trusting in the arm of flesh. “The value of the 
‘“* Salisbury election,” it is said, “is the timely and ne- 
“cessary corrective it applies to the prevalent belief 
“that a successful campaign is a sovereign specific for 
“all the ills from which a Ministerial party is suffer. 
“ing.” In other words, the electors of Salisbury have 
been so disgusted with Mr. Giapsrone’s wild and war- 
like policy that they have voted against Her Majzsry’s 
Groom-in-Waiting. Here is another representation for 
which the electors of Salisbury have not much reason 
to be thankful. For the party to which Mr. Kenvarp 
belongs is, in regard of what is called Jingoism by its 
enemies, and patriotism by its friends, an entirely unre. 
pentant party. Lord Satissury’s remarks on its atti- 
tude to the Egyptian matter decisively prove that. 
If some of its members have criticized Mr. Guapstone’s 
Egyptian proceedings, it is not because they object to 
war or to intervention, to the extension of English empire 
and the defence of English interests, but because they 
think the action taken to have been taken at wrong 
times and in wrong manners. To vote for a Tory in 
order to show hatred of spirited foreign policy is 
a most curious fashion of political protest. This is 
what, according to these arguers, the Salisbury electors 
must have done. For they did not merely abstain from 
voting for Mr. GrenreLt, they went on the other side 
and voted for Mr. Kennard, who increased his poll at 
the general election as much as Mr. Grenrett fell short of 
his. In such cases the excuses of the vanquished are 
generally of more interest than the actual success of the 
victors. It would be rash—that may be at once admitted— 
to assert that because five per cent. of a constituency 
some two thousand strong have changed their opinions, 
therefore the pendulum which swung so violently to the 
left at the general election is definitely on its way to the 
right. But following as this election does closely on the 
distinct manifestation of opinion in the municipal contests, 
it testifies undoubtedly in its measure and degree to a 
decline in Ministerial popularity. If that decline has not 
been checked by the success of the Egyptian campaign, it 
is no doubt due to the recognition by the common sense of 
the English people of the very obvious fact that Mr. 
has been ploughing with Lord 
heifer. 


The actual political interest, however, of the contest for 
the University seat is far greater than that of either of the 
borough elections just discussed. Contests in University 
constituencies are so rare, and the electors have time to 
change so notably, that a fight in them has unusual attrac- 
tion to the gambling spirit to which the spirit of interest 
in politics is very closely akin. But the present contest 
has a special interest because of the singular arguments 
which have been brought forward as to the ideal of a 
University candidate, and of the still more singular 
objections which have been taken to Mr. Ratkzs per- 
sonally. Professor Stuart, it is said in effect, ought 
to be elected because he is a professor, for that, in 
plain language, is what all the commendations bestowed 
upon him come to. Mr. Raikes, it is said in so many 
words, ought not to be elected because he is chairman 
or director of many public Companies. No one has 
ventured to say that there is anything discreditable in 
any of the concerns with which Mr. Raikes is connected ; 
but the contact with “business” is apparently of itsclf 
disgusting to the lofty souls of Professor Sruari’s sup- 
porters. It is certainly something of a novelty in English 
public life to hear that to be a man of business is a dis- 
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ification for Parliamentary life ; and it is a still greater 
ps to hear that professorial and pedagogic accom- 
Jishments are @ qualification forit. But, it is said, this is 
a University seat, and as such a thing apart. To this it 
may be answered at once that the conception of a University 
as limited to its teaching and examining staff is a conception 
as foreign to the best traditions of English University 
life as it is mischievous in itself. The English University 
man is not merely or mainly a professor. He isa man who 
unites @ liberal education with knowledge of the world, 
experience of books with experience in business. Of this 
class Mr. Rarxss, after his long official experience in the 
House of Commons, must be allowed to be a very suffi- 
ciently eminent representative. Of his competitor it is 
neither necessary nor desirable to speak with any dis- 
respect. It is possible that those who are shocked at the 
idea of a chairman of public Companies touching the 
University ark may see nothing disqualifying in associa- 
tion with notorious women and fussy men in almost every 
scheme that has yet been devised for substituting crotchets 
and fads—always silly, often morbid, and sometimes posi- 
tively dangerous to society—for the sane and rational in- 
dependence of individual morality. But it is certain that 
those whose eyes are thus organized see University life and 
the genius of University education, as well as the quali- 
fications for a Parliamen career, in a light entirely 
different from that in which the best representatives of the 
English Universities have seen it in the past and see it in 
the present, The member for a University should not be 
a mere delegate of resident tutors and teachers. He should 
represent the University as a whole, and more especially 
that larger part of it which gives it its hold on the nation, 
which carries its influences into practical life and business, 
which observes its and its light in 
camp, in parsonages and justice-rooms, in offices an 
hospitals. Of the two candidates for the Cambridge seat, 
there can be no doubt which best represents this larger 
and truer University. What the distinguishing mark of a 
University man may be is a matter not easy to define 
accurately by affirmation, but it is easy enough to define 
by exclusion. Whatever such a man is, he is at least 
bound not to be a crotcheteer; and, however his political 
views may be coloured, he is at least bound to hold them 
with independence, and not to avow himself the docile fol- 
lower of a statesman or a Ministry. Professor Stuart is 
nothing if not a crotcheteer, and the sole exposition of 
his political principles (beyond a discreet promise to vote 
against disestablishment) that he has vouchsafed is an ex- 


- pression of his perfect contentment with the policy of the 


present Government. A devotion to Mr. GiapsToyz, even 
reinforced by an abhorrence of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, is not a sufficient qualification for a University 
burgess. It is to be hoped that a majority of Cambridge 
men will hold it to be a very sufficient disqualification, 
now that questions are coming before Parliament in deal- 
ing with which the greatest success in merely academic 
work can be no guarantee of judicious decision. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 


HE temporary absence from Parliament of the leader 

of the Opposition will probably at this period of the 
Session cause little inconvenience, though its cause will 
be universally regretted. Any unexpected occurrence in 
which his aid and counsel might be especially needed 
would opportunely remind his friends and followers of the 
value of services which have perhaps not always been 
adequately appreciated. Sir Starrorp Norrucors may not 
be so formidable in political combat as his principal oppo- 
nent, or as many of his predecessors; but he makes few 
mistakes, he commands the respect of both parties, and he 
has never made a personal enemy. A few would-be 
mutineers in the Conservative ranks can only excuse their 
disaffection on the ground that their leader is wanting in 
pugnacity. It is possible that his genius may be rebuked 
by Mr. Guapstone’s, as it is said Mark Anrtony’s was by 
Czsar. The disparity between the two party chiefs is 
undisputed, and it may be remembered that Sir Srarrorp 
NorTHcore his official career as private secre- 
to Mr. Gtapstone. All the differences of opinion 
which have since arisen result exclusively from the rapid 
changes of the more brilliant and versatile politician. Sir 
Srarrorp Norrscort is still, as he was thirty years ago, 
a sound political economist, and, except in technical nomen- 


clature, a consistent and moderate Liberal. No member of 
the Honse of Commons is more free from bigotry, from 
prejudice, or from distaste to tical and judicious 
reforms. The vagaries of his former chief may be 
measured by the distance which separates him from his 
early friend and pupil. The contrast is one not only of 
conviction, but of temperament. It is quite certain that 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore will never astonish friends or 
opponents by any sudden display of eccentricity. Mr. 

LADSTONE has so far exhausted the power of surprise that 
his pursuance for a considerable time of any definite course 
would be regarded as a paradoxical inconsistency with his 
well-known character. Harsh critics assert that he has no 
fixed or fandamental principles. It is more courteous to 
assume that the law which determines his political orbit 
has not yet been ascertained by observers. 


If Sir Starrorp Nortucore cannot meet the Minister 
in debate on equal terms, he is a match for any one of his 
lieutenants. The Conservative party can scarcely hope at 
once to supply the place of the leader who was for many years 
Mr. Guapstonx’s most formidable competitor. Mr. 
had but an imperfect knowledge of public business, and 
he was confronted by the greatest master of Parliamentary 
and official knowledge; but he had unbounded confidence 
in himself, and his humorous and subtle intellect detected. 
at a glance every characteristic weakness of his rival. 
Though there was scarcely a point of similarity between 
the hostile leaders, no pair of gladiators in a Roman 
amphitheatre were ever better matched. Declamatory 
earnestness was parried by sarcasm, and angry violence 
by imperturbable calm. Since that time Parliamentary 
debates have become less interesting, and rhetorical 
sophistry has too often escaped immediate exposure. It 
may be hoped that the time is yet remote at which 
Mr. Lasoucnere’s aspirations will be gratified. by the 
substitution of the Caucus for the House of Commons as a 
governing body; but undoubtedly the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment in some de rests on the powers of the principal 
speakers in both Houses to command attention and interest. 
In this respect Lord Sauispury has an advantage over his 
colleague; but Sir Srarrorp NorTHcort is, even as a debater, 
far above mediocrity. His knowledge of finance enables 
him to criticize the economic policy of the Government 
with vigour and success, and, if he cannot emulate his 
predecessor’s happy audacity, he is safer and more accu- 
rate.. When Mr. Damans left the House of Commons he 
had the difficult task of selecting one of his colleagues to 
take his place. The choice lay between Sir Srarrorp 
Norrscote and the present Lord Cransroox; and, on the 
whole, the decision which was formed has been justified 
by experience. Mr. Harpy, perhaps, hit harder in debate, 
but Sir Starrorp NorrHcoTe was more cautious, and he 
oe more fully equipped with official and political know- 

ge. 

It must be confessed that the other chiefs of the Conser- 
vative party in the House of Commons are in respectability, 
in good sense, and in want of oratorical power, ill qualified 
to supply the defects which are by impatient partisans at- 
tributed to their leader. Sir Ricnarp Caves and Mr. W. H. 
Smirn have every Parliamentary quality except aggressive 
energy and burning eloquence. Mr. Stannope is perhaps 
the best speaker of the party ; and Mr. Gipson has attained 
a high Parliamentary position, though he has for the most 
part confined himself to the important subject on which he 
speaks with special authority. If it had happened that 
Sir W. Harcovrr held Conservative opinions, the cha- 
racter and policy of the party would have been largely 
modified. In that case the Opposition would have more 
frequently assumed the offensive, and Mr. GLapsToNnE would 
once more have had to defend himself against incessant 
sarcasm. Mr. DiskaELI may perhaps at one time have vainly 
hoped to make a proselyte who would have been a conge- 
nial successor ; and a politician who takes frequent oppor- 
tunities of proclaiming himself a Whig must have some- 
thing in common with the defenders of the Constitution, 
It is questionable whether the party would have been better 
satisfied with a pugnacious champion than with its pre- 
sent leader. There is no doubt that in present circumstances 
it canscarcely do better thanin loyally following Sir Starrorp 
Nortucore. The majority which the Government obtained at 
the last election has not yet been seriously impaired, though 
it is probable that more than half of the House of Commons 
privately agrees in opinion with Sir Starrorp Norrucorz 
more nearly than with Mr. GLapstonz. Some impatient 
Conservatives lately persuaded themselves that it would be 
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expedient to force the Government, by certain methods of 
obstruction, to resort to a dissolution. It is highly impro- 
bable that, if they had succeeded in their object, the party 
would have profited by the experiment. The Caucuses con- 
trol many of the large towns, and malcontent farmers have 
not yet learned that their cupidity is destined to disappoint- 
ment. It is probable that a general election would have 
diminished the number of Government supporters; but 
a small majority after a dissolution is more effective than 
a stronger force which may perhaps not represent the 
actual opinion of the constituencies. The schism which 
must sooner or later divide the Whigs from the Radicals 
would be immediately, though temporarily, closed by an 
appeal to the country. 

iberal orators are in the habit of explaining away the 
dissensions which prevail amongst themselves, on the 
fantastic ground that a party of progress is more original 
and independent in its component elements than the body 
which defends existing institutions. As Horne Tooke 
said long ago, a man who is going to Hounslow can travel 
to the end of his journey with a man who is going 
to Windsor. The creed that Mr. Guapsroye is infal- 
lible seems for the present to be held in common by 
moderate Liberals and by revolutionary agitators. The 
same politicians who affect to pride themselves on the 
variety of opinions in their ranks taunt the Opposition 
with the discontent and restlessness of three or four 
nominal Conservatives. It is true that Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore is sometimes deserted and occasionally opposed 
by a handfal of his supposed followers. Their ambition 
has perhaps been excited by the memory of Mr. Disrazti’s 
early rebellion against Sir Rosert Peet; buat in this 
instance history is not likely to repeat itself. Pre. had 
given deep offence to a large section of his followers by 
the Maynooth Bill when Disrae.t first attacked him. A 
year or two afterwards the bulk of the party seceded from 
their allegiance to their leader on the vital question of 
the Corn Laws. Disragui, with extraordinary skill and 
vigour, took advantage of the vacancy to place a nominee 
of his own, and, after a short interval, himself, in 
the vacant seat. If there were a DisRaELI now, there 
is no such opening for ambition. Sir Strarrorp Nortucore 
has renounced no principle ; he has alienated no perceptible 
section of his supporters; and rebellious Conservatives 
can only contend that he is too prudent or perhaps 
too scrupulous. He would have offended twenty times the 
number of those whom he might have conciliated by 
allying himself with the anti-English section of Irish 
members, or by inventing empty and contradictory phrases 
about Tory democracy. It is impossible for a leader 
to satisfy all personal susceptibilities. The traitors 
to the party who attack its character and conduct in 
a Radical magazine state, among other complaints, 
that members for boroughs are not placed by the 
leaders on the same level with members for counties. 
It happens that the same grievance has formerly been 
propounded by a member who lately attempted to dis- 
credit the Opposition candidate for the University of 
Cambridge. No human being, who is not a sensitive 
borough member, is likely to sympathize with a hardship 
which is probably imaginary. It is, of course, impossible 
that every officer and soldier in an army should approve 
of the plan of the campaign. In political contests also it 
is necessary that the leaders should regulate the operations 
of the party. It is not even pretended that Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore has forfeited the confidence of the Opposition, 
though he may be criticized by a few dissentients. 


THE MAAMTRASNA MURDERERS. 


ee the trials of the murderers of the Joyce family 
would end in a general conviction was, after the 
experience given by the verdicts on Hynes and Wats, 
tolerably certain. The attempt to intimidate Dublin 
—_— having failed, and the Government, however vacil- 
ating in its Parliamentary declarations, having remained 
firm in its executive conduct, it could hardly be doubted 
what the result of the trial would be. The evidence of 
the witnesses who tracked the party of assassins to the 
scene of their crime was of itself sufficient to secure a 
conviction with an impartial jury. But, clenched as it was 
by that of the men who turned Quzen’s evidence, and by 

breakdown in at least one remarkable instance of the 
prisoners’ own witnesses, it became irresistible. Even the 


mendacious scribblers who forge abuse for the consumption 
of the Irish-American market can hardly dare to speak of 
judicial murder here, especially after the plea of Guilty by 
which five of the prisoners acknowledged the fact. There 
is some uncertainty as to the exact weight which should 
be attached to the story of the instigation of the crime 
being due to two men, Ketty and Nez, who are not in 
custody. But there is nothing improbable in it, and it ig 
possible that the approaching trial of the prisoners charged 
with the murder of the Huppys in Lough Mask may throw 
some farther light on the subject. The particulars given 
of the conduct and proceedings of Nez accord exactly with 
the general character of the subordinate agents who in 
such cases are employed to make death a trade, and the 
discovery and conviction of such a person would be of 
the very greatest value in securing the quiet of the 
country. 


The plea of Guilty made by the five prisoners who were 
tried last was, it is hardly necessary to say, as much a 
plea for mercy as a confession of guilt, and it has since 
taken a formal shape as such. To hinder a man of his 
pardon is an ungracious offico, but it may be gravely 
doubted whether it would be wise for the authorities to 
interfere with the execution of the whole party. Of the 
legal equality in guilt between those of a gang who 
actually perform the bloody work and those who keep the 
door while it is being performed there is no question. To. 
distinguish between the differences of moral guilt might. 
not tax acasuist. But the identity of legal criminality 
being granted, what the statesman bas to look to is the 
political, not the moral, problem. It is his duty to examine 
what are likely to be the respective effects of clemency 
and of the refusal of it. To do this, the circumstances of 
the case must of course be considered. "When they are so 
considered, it becomes evident that in the organization of 
these crimes there is, as might be expected, a smaller 
number of men who are ready to go all lengths, and a 
larger number who consent to be employed they hardly 
know for what or by whom, bat who cannot be trusted, or 
at least are not asked, to officiate in the chief capacity. 
Now it is clear that the strength of the organization, and 
its formidableness to society, consist very mainly in the 
number and docility of this fringe of adherents. Not only 
do they make resistance hopeless on the part of the vic- 
tims, but by enlisting large numbers of persons who have 
an interest in concealing the guilty parties they make de- 
tection difficult or impossible. It is, therefore, of parti- 
cular importance to the execution of justice that the idea 
of comparative security which would be associated with 
this kind of participation by the reprieve of the five prisoners 
should be guarded against. So long as fear of the district 
ruffians is supplemented by the comforting thought that 
it will not be actually necessary to dip the hand in 
blood, and that if the worst comes to the worst a plea 
of Guilty and the acknowledgment of a minor participa- 
tion will fend off the extreme penalty, so long will the 
organizers of assassination be able to count on a country- 
side for assistance. The execution of the entire gang of 
murderers would deal a heavy blow to this fancied security, 
and the general execration in which, even in Ireland, the 
particular deed is held makes the opportunity a very 
favourable one for a signal vindication of justice. It is 
true, of course, that, however many persons may meet the 
most just penalty of the law in this instance, criminals 
even more guilty than they will unluckily escape the 
gallows. The blood of the Jorces is not less on the head 
of many well-known men who are walking the streets of 
London and Dublin than it is on the head of the wretches 
in the condemned cell. But the law unfortunately cannot 
get at the one set of criminals; at the other it can get, and 
those who direct its action will be ill-counselled if they 
allow a false mercy to influence them. There is yet one 
other point about the case which deserves attention, and 
especially the attention of so upright a man and so en- 
lightened a politician as the present occupant of the 
Vatican. The Pops has been told, as the world has been 
told over and over again by Irish Roman Catholic bishops, 
that, though persecution and injustice may now and then 
lead the inhabitants of the Isle of Saints into what is 
called crime by their oppressors, their piety and morality 
are untouched. The sketch of the miserable little survivor 
of the massacre—ignorant of the first principles of either 
morality or piety—harmonizes admirably with this familiar 
picture, and speaks volumes for the pastoral care of 
the reverend gentlemen who have crowded Land League 
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platforms and Dublin meeting-rooms for the last three 


{he punishment of the Maamtrasna murderers, however, 
bt not to divert attention from the circumstances of 
the crime itself, and the causes to which that crime is due. 
hose causes can be very simply stated. They are lawless- 
ness and agrarian greed, encouraged by a long course of 
Government neglect. At the present moment exactly the 
same causes are at work in another part of Her Masnsry’s 
dominions, and it is not surprising that Lord Satisnury 
should have called attention to the fact at Edinburgh. 
The disturbances among the Skye crofters, passed over 
some months ago, are being renewed on a greater scale, 
and instead of at once supporting the local authorities in 
utting them down, the Government is accused of actu- 
ally refusing military aid for the purpose. There is, in- 
deed, little fear of the Highlands and islands of Scotland 
reaching the point of demoralization which has been 
reached by the West and South of Ireland. The people 
who can be acted upon by designing agitators and feather- 
brained philanthropists are few ; there is no powerful cleri- 
cal organization to assist them, and those with whom they 
have directly to deal are not usually chargeable with the 
good-natured sleevelessness of Irish landlords. But there 
is no knowing to what a fire the breath of Radical en- 
couragement may not blow even so small a spark as the agi- 
tation among the Skye crofters. It is an exceedingly simple 
position that there is in this world a great deal of 2 rd 
which those who have it not would like to have. Hitherto, 
except in times of mere anarchy and Faustrecht, the entire 
organization of society has been directed against the in- 
dulgence of this very natural wish. It has been reserved 
for Mr. Guapsrone first to check the operation of this 
organization so as to give the craving of the Have-nots 
time to strengthen itself, and then to direct its working so 
as to satisfy their desires at the expense of the Haves. 
Ireland, no doubt, presented an unusually favourable op- 
rtunity for this proceeding. But other places are 
inhabited by mortal men who are as capable of coveting 
what is not theirs and of committing crimes in order to 
obtain it as the Irish peasant. The Maamtrasna murder is 
an instance-—an extreme instance, of course, but a perfectly 
legitimate and natural one—of the effects of debasing the 
moral currency. It is impossible to pick and choose among 
the Ten Commandments and classify them as alterable 
by agitation or not alterable as may be convenient to the 
political welfare of a political party. If it were possible, 
there is the further difficulty that different people are 
sure to make the classification in different ways. 
GLaDsTONE and his Sub-Commissioners, for instance, con- 
fine their operations to the rents of their patients; Marat 
and the mtrasna murderers preferred their throats. 
Alterations of the moral standard have this special draw- 
back, that they lack finality, as even Mr. GLapsrons, in 
the discussion which took place on Thursday night, seems 
to have uncomfortably and tardily recognized. At present 
the Skyemen have not got very far; they only decline to 
pay rents, and beat policemen; they have not yet shota 
landlord, dropped a bailiff into Loch Coruisk, or butchered 
a whole family for paying the landlord what they owe 
him or aiding the emissaries of the law; there is, how- 
ever, nothing like making a beginning, and the beginnng 
has been made in Skye. 


SPAIN, 


HE King of Spain probably regards with reasonable 

anxiety a political movement for which he is in some 
degree responsible. Continental sovereigns and Parlia- 
ments are not bound by the constitutional traditions 
which have in England gradually acquired the force of 
law. The subtle distinction tween reigning and 
governing, though it was originally deduced from English 
practice, has always been expressed in a French phrase 
which was invented during the reign of Louis Puitipps. 
As it was used by Turers and other Ministers and Par- 
liamentary leaders, it contained a proposition which was 
directly opposed to notorious facts. The Kine had not 
the smallest intention of abstaining from political inter- 
ference, though he was compelled to divide his power in 
varying proportions with Tuiers, with Moxf, or with 
Guizor. The abolition or suspension of monarchical 
institutions in France has not yet been extended to 
other European States. The Kings of Betcium and of 


Howtayp have retained their position with little diffi- 
culty, partly because they have been exempt from the 
risk of foreign complications. The German Empire and 
its component States have accepted the forms of Par- 
liamentary government; but in practice their constitu- 
tional system varies widely from its English model. Spain 
has, within half a century, tried two or three dynasties, 
a Republic, and several Constitutions. As far as foreigners 
can judge, the last Bourson restoration is the most popu- 
lar change which has been effected, with the exception of 
the summary suppression of the Republic by a judicious 
military officer. The present Kina was fortunate in his 
English education, in his accession to the throne while he 
was still young enongh to become a thorough Spaniard, 
and in the temporary absence of any rival pretender, and 
almost of any alternative form of government. He was 
at first necessarily subject to a kind of personal tutelage ; 
but when he arrived at maturity he contrived to eman- 
cipate himself from the influence of his able guardian. 


If the articles of constitutional orthodoxy were the same 
in Spain as in England, the Kine’s dismissal of Canovas 
DEL CasTILLO, who was at the time supported by a 
majority of the Cortes, might be compared to WILLIAM IV.’s 
celebrated change of Ministry in 1834. The transaction 
was the more remarkable because the Kine entrusted the 
formation of a new Ministry to Martinez Campos, a 
soldier who had only taken a part in politics when he con- 
ducted the military revolution which placed ALvonso on 
the throne. After a short interval, Canovas returned to 
office as the directing colleague of Martinez, until the 
Kin@ once more exercised his prerogative by placing 
Sacasra at the head of his Government. No other 
Minister had, since the expulsion of Queen Isapetta, de- 
pended for success on his Parliamentary ability and repu- 
tation. Sacasta bad always been a moderate Liberal ; 
and it was supposed, with reason, that he would be more 
independent than a military commander or a courtier. 
It is not known whether the Kina now desires another 
change of Government; but the circumstances in which 
the last two Administrations have been formed tend 
to impair stability in the tenure of office. Neither 
Martinez Campos nor Saaasta owed his appointment 
to Parliamentary influences, though, like other Spanish 
Ministers, they both found it easy to secure the support 
of a majority when they were once in office. The choive 
of the King may, perhaps, according to Spanish notions, 
confer a sufficient title on the Ministers whom he may 
select ; but ambitious adventurers can easily persuade them- 
selves and others that they are forwarding the Royal 
wishes when they promote a change of Government. It 
is more convenient that official promotion should depend 
on a Parliamentary majority. 

When the King on two successive occasions removed 
Canovas DEL CastiLto from office, he publicly declared his 
intention of rallying round the throne all political parties, 
including the extreme Liberals, and, if possible, the Re- 
publicans. Marshal Serrano appears to have borrowed 
from the Kine the project of a coalition which pur- 
ports to admit into its ranks members of all existing 
parties. The new dynastic Opposition professes a desire 
to draw the Republicans to itself; bat Srrrano’s ad- 
versaries have some ground for objecting that the at- 
traction is exercised in the converse direction. There is 
up to the present time no complete fusion of political 
factions, though Canovas has strangely allied himself with 
Serrano. Some of the Republican leaders express good 
will to the new combination; bat neither CasreLar nor 
Martos has up to the present time made any compromise 
of opinions. Serrano has bid high for their support by 
converting a political movement into a change of Con- 
stitution. He now proposes to substitute the Constitution 
of 1869, which was devised after the overthrow of IsaBELLA 
II., for the Constitution of 1876, on which the Kina’s 
title to the throne formally depends. It might have been 
supposed that by this time Spanish statesmen would 
have discovered the absurdity of summoning Constituent 
Assemblies as often asa political crisis occurs. The dis- 
tinction between law and constitution, which is in a 
high degree artificial, has only two legitimate forms. In 
the United States a written Constitution is only changed 
in minor points at long intervals and with elaborate secu- 
rities against capricious innovation. In England the Con- 
stitution is an imaginary generalization from law and from 
experience. The sovereign Legislature can do anything 
except destroy itself; but deviations from the spirit and 
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tradition of government are, by an intelligible figure of 
speech, described as unconstitutional. Changeable con- 
stitutions are incompatible with security and steadiness of 
policy. 

The Spanish Constitution of 1869 contains the fantastic 
provision that the Cortes may at any time propose a 
change in the Constitution, to be accepted or rejected by 
a subsequent Cortes elected for the purpose. This provi- 
sion was omitted from the Constitution of 1876, which is 
now in force. In attempting to revive the proposal 
Serrano and his allies begin a wanton revolution. In 
1869 it was necessary to enact a Constitution, because 
the Bovurson dynasty had been expelled, though Pro 
and Serravyo still affected to maintain the monarchical 
system which was afterwards for a short time ad- 
ministered by Amapgvus of Savoy. It is not surprising 
that immediately after the success of a military rebellion, 
the temporary Government should have introduced some 
mischievous clauses into an extemporized Constitution. 
After the election and abdication of a foreign prince, after 
a Regency, a Republic, and a Restoration, more rational 
doctrines prevailed, when it became necessary to frame 
another Constitution. The most important part of the 
instrument was the preamble in which Atroxso XII., with 
the assent of the Cortes, promulgated the Constitution. 
Although the other eleven Kings of the same name 
reigned before the accession of the Bourson dynasty, and 
even before the union of the Spanish kingdoms, the title 
which was assumed affirmed the hereditary right which 
is the best foundation of a monarchy. It was unnecessary 
to inquire whether the Krve, who had really been placed on 
the throne by a military insurrection, reigned thenceforth by 
the will of the nation. [twas as heir of the old royalty that he 
recognized modern liberties; and it followed that he could 
not be deposed by popular violence. The Serrano Coali- 
tion proposes to substitute the purely provisional state- 
ment that Don Atronso bE Bourson is King of Spain. 
In other words, his right as the legitimate successor 
of the ancient kings is denied; and accordingly the 
Cortes, in framing its next Constitution, may dispense 


-with the clause which stands between a Monarchy and a 


Republic. 


It is not surprising that so liberal a concession on the 
part of the Dynastic Left should induce the Republicans 
to regard their agitation with a certain amount of favour. 
They cannot but prefer a casual Don Atronso of BourBon 
to the descendant of a hundred kings. Nevertheless, 
they have not yet consented to acknowledge the more 
modest title; and they may be excused for regarding 
with suspicion the alliance of Canovas and other Con- 


Servative politicians with the advocates of the Con- 
stitution of 1860. They will not greatly err if they 


take it for granted that Serrano is endeavouring to ob- 
tain the control of the Government for the same reasons 
which have induced him on many occasions to take a 
similar course. His patriotic aspirations to office have 
been gratified when he was the favourite of Queen 
IsaBELLA, and when he dethroned her, when he was the 
colleague and rival of Prim, when he was opposed to the 
Government of AmapgEvs, and now that Sacasra is not 
sufficiently democratic to satisfy his constitutional sus- 
ceptibility. Many factions are apparently ready to combine 
with the most characteristic representative of Spanish 
political agitation. It remains to be seen whether Sacasta 
will be able to defeat the coalition, or whether Canovas DEL 
Castitto and Serrano will afterwards succeed in the 
struggle which will certainly follow. 


FRANCE AND RELIGION, 


HE contrast between the relations of the French 
T Government with Roman Catholicism abroad and its 
relations with Roman Catholicism at home is a natural 
and constant cause of offence to the Extreme Left. Even 
foreigners cannot see without some amusement the Republic 
contracting a scarcely disguised alliance with Atheism in 
France and presenting herself to barbarous or semi-civilized 
Powersin Africaor Asiaas the eldest daughter of the Church. 
It would be hard to say whether the friendship or the 
enmity of the Government does its object most harm. The 
list of feligious orders dispersed, hospitals and schools 


violently secularized, religions emblems torn from the 
walls, and religious processions forbidden in the streets, ma, 
be matched by the tale of troubles brought upon French 
missionaries — political action of French agents. A re. 
cently published narrative of the persecutions in Anna 
from which the Times gave some interesting extracts on 
Tuesday, shows that, so long as the French Governmen; 
left the missionaries to themselves, they, got on very much 
better than when they had the unsought aid of the secular 
arm. The Catholic bishops lived on friendly terms with the 
native officials, the native priesthood grew in numbers, the 
ceremonies of the Church were performed with publicity 
and even magnificence, and steady and large additions 
were made to the Christian population. In a moment the 
picture is changed, and instead of peaceful missio 
progress, we hear of one bishop being executed as 
rebel, while another dies in the jungle, of churches being 
burnt and priests killed, and of the dispersion or loss of 
the Christian community which had just before been go 
prosperous. The cause of this revolution lay altogether 
outside any action of the missionaries themselves. In the 
words of the Catholic narrator, it ‘“‘ was the visit of the 
“ French to the coast of Tonquin, and the demands and 
*¢ threats of the French Ambassador,” that were the means 
of drawing down these miseries upon the Christians, 
Nor is this in any way wonderful. The abiding fear 
of all Oriental sovereigns is that they will be in one 
way or another displaced by some European Power. The 
fact that Catholic missionaries are almost always the 
subjects of some European Power, and usually of France, 
the most aggressive of all of them, operates as a con- 
stant barrier to the spiritual ends the missionaries have 
in view; and when this latent alarm is justified by 
the appearance of gunboats on the coast it naturally, 
though unwisely, takes the form of active persecution. It 
is scarcely to be expected that the Government of the 
Republic should trouble itself about this consequence of 
its interference. It values the French missionaries as 
pioneers of French influence in strange countries, and re- 
gards their work as done as soon as an excuse for the 
appearance of the gunboat has been created. It is un- 
fortunate that French subjects should be made to suffer, 
but after all they cannot suffer in a better cause. Their 
deaths will supply the Republic with a reason for avenging 
them, and it may be doubted whether, from the official 
point of view, any use to which they could have put their 
lives would have been half so valuable. 


The position of the Cardinal Archbishop of Tunis is 
avery much pleasanter one for himself than that which 
the action of the French Government has assigned to 
the missionaries in Annam. But in theory it is pretty 
well identical with it. When the French assumed the 
protectorate of Tunis, the Popr, at the instance of 
the French Government, named Cardinal Lavicerre Apo- 
stolic Administrator. He found his clergy strongly op- 
posed to a revolution which subordinated the interests 
of Italy in Tunis to. those of France, and his first busi- 
ness was to replace them by Frenchmen. It is difficult 
for a Catholic archbishop to turn a priest adrift for no 
better reason than that he happens to be an Italian by birth, 
and Cardinal Lavicerie had probably to pay a good deal by 
way of compensation. For this purpose he was, as the 
République Frangaise puts it, “the agent of the Minister 
“ of Foreign Affairs,” and in that capacity the money was 
very properly found by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
For some reason of departmental convenience, the 
50,000 francs committed to Cardinal Lavicerie for distri- 
bution was charged upon the budget of Public Worship, 
and thus came under the notice of M. Rocut. The money 
was undoubtedly spent without Parliamentary authority, 
and so far M. Rocue had a good case against M. DE 
Freycinet. Bat, even at the best, a good case against a 
Minister who is no longer in office is not worth much, and 
the money had so obviously been spent in a way which 
any French Government not belonging to the Extreme 
Left must approve that M. pre Fattiéres found no difficulty 
in getting an indemnity from the Chamber. M. Rocag had 
the best of the argument; but the Government had what 
is better than argument, a majority. M. Ci&menceav 
showed his appreciation of the feeling of the Chamber by 
basing his opposition to the vote on the technical objec- 
tion that it was charged to the department of Public 
Worship, when it ought to have been charged to the de- 
partment of Foreign Affairs; but neither on that nor om 
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any other ground could he get more than 125 Deputies 
out of 469 to support him. 

Now that the Government has plucked up some courage, 
andthe Pusiic Worsuiptakes part in the debates 
relating to his department, instead of leaving objections 
to go unanswered, or only to be answered by the Right, it 
jg quite the rule for Ministers to find numbers on their 
side. It is too soon, indeed, to congratulate them on the 
formation of the long-desired Ministerial majority, because 
French Chambers are fickle, and the Deputies may not 
long remain on their good behaviour. At present, how- 
ever, it really looks as though a little decision was likely 
to answer better than the excessive desire to ascertain the 
opinion of the Chamber before venturing to have one of 
their own, which it has lately been the fashion of French 
Ministers to profess. Even naughty children sometimes 
grow tired of being naughty, and since the last elec- 
tion the French Deputies have enjoyed a full mea- 
sure of inconvenient independence. The accident of 
the Ecclesiastical Budget’s being the first business that 
Ministers had to dispose of on meeting Parliament may 
after all turn out to have been a happy one. If they can 
carry the Chamber with them on this point, they are not 
likely just at present to lose the control of it upon any 
other. Dynamite is a most useful instrument for effacing 

y divisions, and in view of the recent Socialist out- 
break the doctrines of the Extreme Left will probably 
find less favour than usual with that large section of 
the Chamber which only ventures to be advanced when 
it can assure itself that property is in no danger. Even 
on the question of the Embassy to the Vatican the 
Government gained an easy victory. It was to no pur- 
pose that M. Raspai, and M. Mapier pg Monrsau urged 
France to become an humble imitator of Belgium. 
M. Ducterc made the vote a question of confidence, and 
refused to retain the Portfolio of Foreign Affairs if France 
were not represented at the Vatican. Here, again, the 
argument was mainly drawn from the position of France 
abroad. In the East, said M. Ducterc, she has religious 
interests which she cannot abandon withont sacrificing her 
noblest traditions. Perhaps M. Ducterc would have been 
puzzled to define exactly what he means by a religious 
interest; but he plainly believes that France has interests 
of some sort in those regions which would be injured if 
she were to break altogether with the Popz, and to 
his mind this comes near enough to a religious in- 
terest to justify him in calling it by that name. The 
immediate result of this declaration will be to make 
the breach between the Government and the Extreme 

‘Left still wider than it is already. Upon the decision 
either to maintain or recall the French Ambassador to 
the depends, according to M. Camitie PeLieran, no 
less an issue than whether the country of Votrarre shall 
remain the vassal of the Vatican. On this showing the 
country of Vourarre is in a bad way, for on Monday 339 
Deputies out of 500 were found to vote that it should 
remain the vassal of the Vatican. Possibly the Government 
shares M. ANDRIEUX’s conviction that the Republic has been 
too energetic in its attack upon the Church. It is even 
said that M. Grévy has expressly congratulated the ex- 
‘Prefect of Police upon his conversion to the ways of 
moderation. At all events it looks as if for the present 
the crusade were not to be carried any further if the 
Government can help it. They will not find it easy, how- 
ever, to restrain the zeal of certain advanced munici- 
palities, and, above all, of the Municipality of Paris. Had 
it not been for the Education Law, these bodies could have 
done little besides make profane speeches; but now that 
they have the letter of the law on their side in anything 
that they may do towards secularizing elementary schools 
they have large powers of making the Republic unpopular. 
Whatever is done by Radicals in authority local opinion 
will lay to M. Ducuerc’s charge, and the more the Extreme 
Left are irritated by the attitude of the Government in the 
Chamber the more anxious they will be to make themselves 
unpleasant out of doors. 


PROCEDURE. 


O* Thursday night the Government got to the end of 
the Tenth Rule, leaving two rules of minor import- 
ance to be dealt with before the Resolution is reached 
which provides that the Rules already adopted shall be 


Standing Orders of the House. This may be to 
lead to some discussion, as it involves the question 
whether the Cléture shall be adopted permanently or as 
an experiment. When this is settled, there only remain 
the Resolutions by which Standing Committees are to be 
created. This is avowedly an experiment, and the 
Government only proposes that it shall be tried next 
Session, and then adopted permanently if found to 
answer. The Government has got to explain how it 
can possibly be expected to answer; but if it can show 
any kind of reason for supposing that a very large 
number of competent members can be found to do the 
work allotted to them, that convenient hours for their 
labour can be carved out of the Parliamentary day, 
and that not only the House but the Government will 
abide by the decisions of the Committee, it may be 
well that the Government should have the whole of 
next Session to test their experiment. Sir Ricnarp 
Cross is to move that the present is not a convenient 
time for the discussion of the subject. This need not 
be taken to mean only that he thinks it better to post- 
pone the discussion to the beginning of next Session. 
ft may also mean that he thinks that a Session may 
be allowed to pass in order to test whether the 
Rules already adopted will not enable the Government 
to get through a large amount of work without having 
recourse to a very doubtful experiment. But, if the 
Government insists on having its way, it will probably 
get it; and it may be observed that a large proportion 
of the Amendments of which notice has been given 
are based on the assumption that Standing Committees 
will be a most successful institution. Those who move 
these Amendments are so sure that Standing Committees 
will do well all that is given them to do that they 
want to give Startding Committees an unlimited amount 
of work. What is wanted to satisfy the incredulous is 
to show that any Standing Committee has, in point of 
fact, done some one thing well. The proposal to create 
Standing Committees is not in the remotest way a 
party one. It has been made over and over again by 
men of great experience and of different shades of 
politics; but it has been a mere theoretical proposal 
because it has such enormous practical difficulties to 
encounter. A Government has at last been found to say 
that these practical difficulties can be overcome. This 
assertion proves nothing except that the Government 
chooses to make light of these difficulties. Experience 
alone can decide ; and, as calculations differ as to the pro- 
bable result of experience, there is only one objection to. 
seeing how the proposal will practically work. But then 
this objection is a serious one. The nation expects the 
House of Commons to have a fair amount of common 
sense, and the House loses in credit and dignity if it 
tries futile experiments merely to show itself that they are 
futile. This is no argument to those who are sure that the 
experiment in question will turn out well, but it is a 
strong argument against making doubtful experiments 
lightly. 

The discussion of the Eighth Rule was intimately con- 
nected with the question of Standing Committees; for it 
turned on the limits of work which the House will permit 
itself. The House often sits very long and very late ; and, 
in order that worn-out members may at some time have 
a distant prospect of bed, it has invented a rule that after 
half-past twelve only unopposed business shall be taken. 
Unopposed business—that is, ordinary Government busi- 
ness—is taken, or the Government could not get through 
its work; but opposed business is not taken, as private 
members could put down their business night after night, 
and wait until weariness thinned the ranks of their 
opponents, and smuggle Bills through of which the 
great majority of the Honse strongly disapproved. As 
one member can oppose, any one member can stop the 
progress of the Bill of any other member. There are 
even members who for the fun of the thing block every 

rivate Bill indiscriminately. Private members natu- 
rally think this gives too large a licence to their ene- 
mies, and it was proposed that some number of mem- 
bers, such as six or three, should be necessary to block 
a Bill; but the proposal was rejected by the Govern- 
ment, although it has at first sight much to recommend 
it, partly on the very weak ground that there must be a 
limit set to the creation of new-fangled quorums, and 
partly on the much stronger ground that the Government 
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itself often has to block Bills which are too crude or 
fanciful to be worth discussion, and that a long list of 
official names blocking a Bill would look too much like a 
Government demonstration. But it is impossible not to feel 
the truth of the general argument urged by Lord Eustace 
Ceci, and others, that Parliament, even with the half- 

t twelve rule to help it, sits far too long. Sir 
Beivien Norrucore has just had to give up for a time 
work that he found too much for him, and has retired 
to seek repose, carrying with him the respect and esteem 
of every member of every party. If men who ought to 
guide Parliament cannot bear the strain of their work 
now, how will they bear the extra strain of Standing Com- 
mittees? The Committees cannot easily sit while the 
House is also sitting, for the plan of the Government is to 
take in the House those measures which are most im- 
portant and most contested, and from debates on such 
measures members who take an interest in them cannot 
absent themselves. If the Committees are to sit in the 
hours when Parliament is not sitting, how are eminent 
members who are busy in preparing for the really important 
debates to attend them ; how are the Law Officers to attend 
them without abandoning their private practice; how 
are Ministers to attend them without neglecting their 
departmental work? The tendency of Standing Com- 
mittees will be to fall into the hands of what are called 
usefal members—of members, that is, who are thankful to 
get anything to do in the day time, and are ready to sleep 
at night until they are wakened to vote. Then, when the 
usefal members have done their work, the House will long 
to know what eminent members think of it, and motion 
after motion will be made to recommit the Bills that 
have been reported. 


The chief point at issue in the debate on the Ninth 
Rule punishing obstruction was the propriety of recog- 
nizing such an offence as constructive or collective coer- 
cion, Mr. Ptayrarr took the House by surprise when he 
sprung on it the doctrine that obstruction may be con- 
structive; that a member, for example, who has been 
in bed during a debate on which others have been 
guilty of obstruction may be regarded as himself guilty, 
because his previous conduct has shown that, if he 
had been in the House, he would have done what his 
friends did. Mr. Puayratr must be held to have been 
so far technically right that the Srraker expressed an 
opinion that, under the existing rules against obstruc- 
tion, such an offence as constructive obstruction might 
be recognized. But no one pretended that constructive 
obstruction had ever been contemplated by the framers 
of the Rule. The Government did not attempt to de- 
fend it, and Mr. Guiapstong readily consented to tho 
adoption of words providing that obstruction should only 
be held to have been offered when it had been offered 
by members actually present in the House. There re- 
mained the question of collective obstruction—that is, 
of naming and condemning members in batches. The 
Government admitted the force of the objection that in 
such a process the innocent might be confounded with the 
guilty. Step by step it weakened the operation of the 
provision, and at last contented itself with getting col- 
lective obstruction recognized in one case, and one only— 
that of several members banding themselves together to 
defy openly the authority of the Chair. This can rarely, 
if ever, happen; and no harm was done by dealing ex- 
ceptionally with a most exceptional occurrence. It was 
generally recognized that the Government had met the 
House fairly in the matter, and had been willing to make 
every reasonable concession. On Thursday night one of the 
most important of the New Rules was put into operation, 
and on this occasion, at least, was found to work well. 
After the questions were over, Mr. ParneLt moved the 
adjournment of the House in order to discuss a definite 
and important political matter. Leave was immediately 
given at the requisition of a number largely exceeding 
the requisite quorum. The discussion was carried on at a 
reasonable length, and soon after eleven the House was 
free to go on with the consideration of Procedure. Too 
much perhaps ought not to be made of this single instance. 
The temper of the House is good, and the Government 
had shown itself willing to conciliate. 


JOINT-STOCK TYRANNY. 


M*® HERBERT SPENCER has lately been edifying 

his American hosts with a picture of the danger 
they run by not resisting the tyranny of the many Compa. 
nies which make it their business to inflict private injury 
on the plea of promoting the public good. Liberty, ag 
Mr. Spencer very truly preaches, is essentially an indi. 
vidual thing. It is of little comfort that the Company in 
which you are a humble shareholder is free to oppress all 
who come in its way, if you yourself are equally among the 
oppressed whenever you fail to keep out of its way. What 
men really want is to be let alone, and to be at liberty to 
do what they like when they are let alone. All Companies 
seem to be animated by a common desire to do better for 
you than you can do for yourself; but somehow this always 
comes in the end to doing something for you which you 
would never wish to do for yourself. It is found that by 
directing you into a particular groove, instead of leaving 
you to choose your own groove, or even to wander from 
one groove to another, somebody is able to make money, 
From the moment of that discovery the individual 
man stands but a poor chance. Indeed, he ceases to 
be a man, and becomes an obstacle—an obstacle to com- 
mercial progress; and in communities of the approved 
modern type that is the unpardonable sin. Anything is 
lawful which even seems to promote commercial progress. 
Lying, cheating, fraud, adulteration, and the whole race of 
kindred vices may be forgiven, because the immediate and 
apparent effect of them is to sell more goods at a larger 
profit. But for the heir of all the ages to presume to 
have a will of his own, or to dream that he can be per- 
mitted to do without tutors and governors, in the shape of 
Chairmen, General Managers, and Boards of Directors, 
only shows how little he has advanced beyond the mental 
attitude of the greyest of the barbarians from whom he 
is descended. If Mr. Spencer had chosen to take up 
his parable about England instead of about America, he 
might have found quite as many illustrations, though each 
particular illustration might not have been as striking. 
We, too, are a Company-ridden people. We live in but 
small dread of the law or of great men; but we yield at 
once to a number of little men when they are grouped to- 
gether under a common title and their aggregate wealth goes 
by the name of stock. In part this comes from a just 
alarm at the length of theircommon purse. We are afraid 
to sue them, or to provoke them to sue us, because we 
know that, while we shall feel every penny that has to go 
to solicitors and counsel, their outlay will be merely an 
item under the curreat entry of legal expenses. In part 
this supineness is due to the boldness with which Com- 
panies of all sorts have identified themselves with the 
powers that be. It is hard, after reading the by-laws of 
a railway and the long list of offences denounced in them, 
to persuade ourselves that the Company against which all 
these crimes can be committed is merely an association of 
common carriers, and that, except in virtue of a contract 
voluntarily entered into, it has no powers which were not 
possessed by the owners of the stage-coaches and the 
covered waggons which preceded them. 


Indeed, if we did so persuade ourselves, we should not 
escape a fallacy. The contracts which we make with a 
Railway Company are voluntary in form, but they are in- 
voluntary in fact. It is true, for example, that no one 
is obliged to make use of the Brighton Railway. Some 
happy souls there be who never do make use of it, or only 
so seldom as to give additional zest to the long periods of 
exemption. But then this privilege*can only be enjoyed 
on condition of not going to Brighton. If duty or plea- 
sure happen to call you there, you are as much the bond- 
slave of the Company as though you had been sold to them 
in infancy and no provision had been made for your eman- 
cipation. Taking the year round, there is but one way 
of reaching Brighton, and the Company in whose hands 
this way is can consequently make what terms they like 
with travellers. ‘The mistake into which this particolar 
Company seem to fall is that they occasionally use their 
slaves too hardly. It is to be expected, of course, that 
they will make the most of their property, and get as 
much out of their passengers as can reasonably be ex- 
tracted from them. But it is not wise to drive even 
slaves to despair. Reckless men do sometimes devise 
unexpected means of escape, and, impossible as the 
Brighton directors may think it that Parliament should 


/ever sanction a second line to Brighton, they will 
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be ill advised in assuming that their monopoly shall 

endure for ever. The particular burden which now seems 

most to weigh upon those who have to go to Brighton is | 
the woe of the Pullman car. Brighton is so near to 

London that there are a very large number of people who 

have constant need to go toand fro in the same day. Their | 
complaint is that the Brighton Company has virtually | 
made it impossible to do this except by a Pullman car 
train. In other words, you must travel with an absurd | 
parade of luxury and at increased prices, or you must stay | 
at home. There are a large number of passengers who 
want to be carried quickly to their journey’s end, but do 
not want to pay extra for comforts which they can per- 
fectly well forego during the sixty or seventy minutes that 
the journey takes. There are a still larger number pos- 
sibly who have the bad taste not to see that the so-called 
comforts of the Pallman car are any comforts at all. They 
think that in a railway carriage anything beyond room in 
which to move your legs, a fairly cushioned seat, and a 
sufficiency of air and light, is entirely ont of place. No 
ene wants to walk about in a train which is travel- 
jing at the rate of fifty miles an hour; or to insert 
an unnecessary meal between breakfast and lunch, or 
between tea and dinner; or to see himself reflected in half 
a dozen pier-glasses ; or to do any one of the things which 
are advertised to be done daily in the Pullman car train. 
At all events, if there be some travellers so fearfully and 
wonderfully made as to like these enjoyments, this ought 
not to be made a condition of leave to travel between London 
and Brighton in a fast train. The Pullman car train, 
which presumably starts at the times when most people are 
wanting to travel between London and Brighton, should be an 
ordinary train as well. The cars should attract passengers 
by their superior comfort alone, not by the superior con- 
venience of the train to which they are attached. 


By the side of a Railway Company a Tramway Company 
may seem to give but little cause for uneasiness. But 
tramways have this in common with railways that, under 
certain conditions, they tend to become monopolies. The 
tramway itself can be used—in practice, at all events, is 
used—by none but the tramcars of the Company. Every 
other vehicle must get out of the way, and find such room 
as it can in the space at each side of the metals. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that in large towns tram- 
ways do provide an easier and cheaper mode of locomotion 
than has yet been invented, and that in consequence of 
this they are very largely used. In London especially 
they serve the same end as railways, and enable working- 
men to live a good deal further from their work than 
would otherwise be possible. A tramear holds a much 
larger number of passengers than an omnibus, and on 
level roads it can carry them at a much cheaper rate. 
Where the convenience of those who use tramways con- 
flicts with the convenience of those who use carriages or 
cabs, or with that of the tradesmen whose shops line the 
street, and who find that their customers are driven away 
by the inconvenient crowding which is unavoidable wheu 
the centre of the roadway is given up to the tram- 
cars and the space at each side is not enough for the 
traffic that goes on there, which of the two is to give 
way? ‘The answer is that the case is eminently one for 
reasonable compromise. It would be idle, for example, 
to object to tramways in the broad streets and among 
the infrequent shops which are found in suburban London. 
There the numbers of those who find the tramcars useful 
are out of all proportion to the numbers of those who 
find them a nuisance, and it is only reasonable that 
the interests of the majority should decide the question. 
But when we get nearer London we find that the pro- 
portion between the two classes is altogether changed. 
‘he passengers in the tramcars are few in comparison 
with those to whom tramways and all that belongs to 
tramways area simple abomination. One or other of the 
conflicting interests must go to the wall; and the very 
same consideration which just now decided the issue in 
favour of tramways should now decide it against them. 
The objectors are likely to be far more injured by their 
introduction than the advocates of them are likely to be 
benefited. It is to be hoped that this theory will com- 
mend itself to Parliament when the Bill to lay down a 
tramway which shall run through narrow and crowded 
streets like Sloane Street or the High Street of Kensington, 
or spoil to no purpose a picturesque boulevard like the 
Chelsea Embaukment, comes up for consideration. 


WELSH COLLEGES. 


T is with a fall sense of the rashness of interposing 
between Welshmen in a Welsh quarrel that we ven- 
ture to comment on the letter from Mr. Lewis Morris 
which appeared in the Times of Saturday. But the deci- 
sion ultimately arrived at with reference to the site of the 
proposed College for South Wales will greatly affect the 
future of the higher education in the district, and Mr. 
Morris’s arguments are sufficiently general to make the 


| controversy one in which outsiders may dare have an 


opinion, The Government have decided to give two grants 
of 4,000l. a year each to two Welsh Colleges. In North 
Wales this grant is to go to the College at Aberystwith ; 
but in South Wales there is as yet no College, and the 
question is where the College which the promise of a 
grant will shortly call into being can be best placed. At 
present there are two claimants for the honour—Cardiff, 
which promises a site, and a subscription already amount- 
ing to 22,000/.; and Swansea, which at first wished to 
raise the funds by levying a rate throughout the Prin- 
cipality, but now promises a site and a subscription already 
amounting to 4,600]. The arguments in favour of each 
town have -been laid before the Education Department, 
aud Mr. Munpetta has very naturally urged the claimants 
to settle the matter between themselves, and not to compel 
the Department to give a decision which must necessarily 
be attended by many heart-barnings. Mr. Lewis Morais 
proposes that the Department should model its judgment 
on that of SoLomon, and divide the College between the 
two claimants; and there is a certain analogy between 
the reception given to the suggestion in the two cases. 
Swansea, so far as yet appears, would not object to getting 
half the grant supposing that the whole is not to be had; 
but Cardiff entertains the strongest possible dislike to any 
such partition. The project was carefully considered by 
the Cardiff Committee; and they instructed their spokes- 
man, the Dean of Luanparr, to inform the Vick-PREsIDENT 
of the Councit that, rather than consent to it, they would 
prefer to see the whole grant given to Swansea. hen a 
town which Mr. Morris describes as the most prosperous 
and populous in South Wales consents to forego a College 
and 2,00ol. a year rather than see two institutions founded 
in place of one, its opinion has a fair title to be carefully 
considered. It has made its conviction respectable by its. 
readiness to make a sacrifice rather than forego it. 


Mr. Morris’s defence of the suggested foundation of two 
Colleges instead of one rests on two grounds—the im- 
probability that a College so far east as Cardiff would 
attract students from the south-west, or that a College 
so far west as Swansea would attract students from the 
south-east ; and the certainty that the fands which are 
now available for the higher education in South Wales will 
be larger than can be usefully applied to the maintenance 
of a single College. ‘The first of these positions seems to 
be founded on a misconception of the conditions under 
which the students will live. The description of these 
conditions given in his own letter is perfectly accurate. 
The new College will be intended for “ poor lads living 
“in lodgings at a surprisingly small cost, and with no 
“money or time to spare on luxuries.” But if these 
poor lads are living in lodgings, it is plain that their 
parents will not, for the most part, live in the town in 
which the College is placed. If they did, the lad would 
live at home. ‘The students will be drawn indifferently 
from all parts of South Wales. Now South Wales is not 
large enough to make the travelling expenses of the stu- 
dents a really serious item in the cost of the College 
course. A third-class ticket twice or thrice a year from 
the east to the west of the Principality will not deter a 
parent from sending his son to a College in which a usefal 
education is to be had, and the expense of getting it reduced 
bya scholarship. So little, indeed, does Mr. Moruis think of 
the distance between the two towns—it is, he says, “ only 
‘* forty-five miles, and does not take more than seventy- 
“ five minutes by express ’—that he proposes, if the two 
Colleges arefounded, that the professors and lecturers should 
“ alternate as frequently as might be found necessary be- 
“tween one town and another.” It is surely a more eco- 
mical and convenient arrangement that this forty-five miles 
should be traversed by the students two or three times a 
year than by the professors two or three times a week. 
Mr. Morris’s second objection to a single College implies 
that its promoters are contemplating “an immense resi- 
“dential building,” which in South Wales “ religious 
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“ differences, the poverty of the students, and many 
* other causes” would “make worse than useless.” All 
that is wanted, he contends, is commodious class-rooms 
and lecture-rooms; perfect laboratories; a complete 
library of reference in every department of knowledge ; 
a museum; a ball for purposes of study, preparation, 
and examination; and possibly a principal’s house and 
rooms for two or three unmarried professors, the re- 
mainder sleeping, perhaps, in the train while travelling 
between the two Colleges. It is certainly surprising 
that, after this enumeration of the essential wants of 
a College, Mr. Morris should think it needfal to in- 
sist on the mischiefs of having too much money. His 
poet’s imagination is positively oppressed by the pic- 
ture he conjures up of “ facades, bell-towers, quad- 
“rangles, cloisters, dining-halls, chapels, &c.,” which 
can only be “ ridiculous and useless”’ to such students 
as will come to a Welsh College. That a chapel 
will be unnecessary when the students are of different 
religions may be conceded. That a dining-hall will 
be unnecessary when they live in lodgings at a sur- 

risingly small cost is generally taken for granted ; 
Pat, as it seems to us, without sufficient considera- 
tion. It ought not to be impossible to provide a sufficient 
and wholesome dinner for a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty youths at a less cost than each of them could pro- 
vide it for himself; and if this could be done, it would 
introduce an element of comradeship into the College 
which, where the students are not resident, it is almost 
impossible to supply without such an arrangement. Putting 
aside these two features, there is no obvious contradiction 
between such a College as Mr. Morris admits to be neces- 
sary and the College at which he shudders by anticipation. 
If there is to be a library, a museum, and a hall, together 
with laboratories and class-rooms, it will be difficult to steer 
clear of a facade; and when all these indispensable buildings 
come to be grouped together, they will quite naturally 
arrange themselves in a quadrangle. Whether Mr. Morris 
is right in fixing their cost at 15,000/., and probably less, 
we will not venture to say; but the building committee 
would certainly feel easier if they had a pretty large 
margin in hand to cover any excess over the estimate. 
Taking the figures, however, as Mr. Morris gives them, 
this 15,000]. only covers the cost of building; and in 
forming libraries, museums, and laboratories, the cost of 
filling them with the necessary contents is considerable. 

The contention of the Cardiff Committee, on the con- 
trary, is that, in addition to the Government grant of 
4,000l. a year, a capital sum of 50,000/. is the least with 
which it would be safe to start the new College, while they 
hope that in a few years’ time this latter sum would be 
doubled. They argue that the poverty of South Wales 
has hitherto been the chief obstacle in the way of the ex- 
tension of the higher education, and that this obstacle can 
only be surmounted by making the scholarships very nu- 
merous. Welsh parents will make great sacrifices in the 
way of giving their sons a preliminary education, and 
of foregoing any benefit they might receive from putting 
them out in life early. But there their ability, though 
not their will, ends; and if the students are to be enabled 
to carry their studies any farther, it must in the majority 
of cases be by such helps in the way of scholarships and 
exhibitions as will relieve their parents of the greater part 
of the burden of maintaining them while they are at 
College. It is surely wiser to multiply aids of this kind 
than to save a few shillings in railway fares. If the 
balance of argument be admitted to be on the side of one 
College rather than two, there can be no question as to 
whether it should be placed at Swansea or at Cardiff. 
Cardiff is by far the richer and the more enterprising of 
the two towns, and in South Wales the whole current of 
trade and population sets from west to east, not from east 
to west. It is much easier to attract students to a district 
towards which the hopes and thoughts of the more ambi- 
tious among them are already turned than to reverse the 
process by sending young men for education to a district 
which, as soon as their education is finished, they will 
make all haste to leave. 


LORD HARROWBY. 


f bigers death of Lord Harrowby naturally recalls the memory of 
one or two former generations of statesmen. His father was 
a conteniporary and intimate friend of Pitt, who had, on his own 
early accession to power, an intelligible predilection for colleagues 


of his own standing. Grenville, Addington, and Ryder woulg 
probably have waited several years for promotion if they had 
had the good fortune to be friends and companions of the Prim, 
Minister of twenty-four. According to a possibly a 
anecdote, Ryder shared with Pitt the hazardous adventure of 
passing themselves off as highwaymen by galloping at night 
through a turnpike-gate without paying the toll. Pitt’s 
spirits, though they were habitually displayed only in a cirele of 
intimate friends, never failed Lim to the last. As Lady Hester 
Stanhope relates, he told an applicant who recommended a frieng 
for office on the ground that he talked with remarkably good 
sense that anybody could talk sense, but that he wanted a map 
who could talk good nonsense. Sir William Napier has given g 
leasant account of the horse-play which the Prime Minister oneg 
interrupted to grant a formal audience to Lord Liverpool and Lord 
Castlereagh. Lord Wellesley, in the notice of Pitt which he 
published soon after his death in the Quarterly Review, declared 
that he was the merriest man he ever knew. Pitt’s precocious 
advancement, and his preference of young men for public employ. 
ment, were long afterwards sanctioned by the approval which 
takes the form of imitation. It was solely because Pitt had been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the age of twenty-three that young 
Lord Henry Petty was placed by the Whigs in the same office in 
1807, and that Mr. Milnes and Lord Palmerston were enabled suc- 
cessively to decline the appointment when it was offered 
Mr. Perceval. Lord Harrowby was qualified by his early training 
for the high Ministerial posts in which he spent the greater part 
of his life. Though he  oreatiee to the Catholic or comparatively 
Liberal section of the Tories, he was a trusted member of the 
Cabinet which included Lord Sidmouth and Lord Eldon. Fo 
years after his legendary escape from the blunderbuss of the toll- 
keeper he was exposed to the more serious danger of Thistlewood’s 
murderous plot, which was to be executed at a Cabinet dinner 
at Lord Harrowby’s house. There is some authority for the 
almost incredible statement that the Duke of Wellington pro 
to the Ministers to arm themselves and fight it out with the 
assassins ; but, if he deviated so far from his habitual character 
as to challenge an unnecessary risk, wiser counsels prevailed, 
and at the last moment the place of meeting was changed. On 
the breaking up of the Tory party, in consequence of the dissen- 
aon between Canning on the one side and the Duke and Peel on 
the other, Lord Harrowby adhered to the section which coalesced 
with the Whigs; but he was opposed to the Reform Bill, and 
it was as a Tory that his son who lately died represented 
Liverpool. 

The second Earl of Harrowby held office on more than one 
occasion, and he was through life regarded with just respect. 
The most auspicious of his public acts was his endeavour to 
mediate, in concert with the first Lord Wharncliffe, between the 
Tory Opposition, of which he was a member, and Lord Grey's 
Government, during the discussion of the second Reform Bill 
in 1832. The story, of which the details have now lost much 
of their interest, is told at great length in his Reminiscences 
by Mr. Charles Greville, who was in the confidence of Lord 
Harrowby and Lord Wharncliffe. The Waverers, as the 
were called, hoped to introduce modifications into the Bi 
which might induce the majority of the Peers to pass it 
on the second reading. It seems strange that a_ politician 
so unprejudiced and so sagacious as Lord Lyndhurst can 
have thought it possible to defeat by resistance a measure on 
which the House of Commons and the nation in general 
were passionately bent. Sir Robert Peel’s opposition admits 
of easier explanation, for he was still smarting under the obloquy 
which he had incurred three years before by introducing the 
Catholic Relief Bill. It is also comparatively safe to vote in a 
minority which cannot affect the ultimate success of a popular 
measure, As soon as the Bill became law, Peel took the earliest 
opportunity of announcing that, having failed to defeat it, he 
accepted the new system in good faith, and that he would 
countenance no attempt to disturb a settlement which was to be 
regarded as tinal. The Duke was during the contest more re- 
sponsible than his eolleague in the House of Commons, because it 
was in his power to reject the Bill. Although his judgment on 
= affairs,and more especially his foreign policy, was principally 

ased on a horror of revolution, the Duke never understood the 
power of an agitation for organic changes. He honestly believed the 
proposition which he had once unseasonably enunciated that the 
existing English Constitution was the best thatcould be devised. He 
also regarded the legal rights of the House of Lordsas the measure 
ofits political power. Hven when the Ministers threatened to give 
technical regularity to their cause by swamping the House of 
Lords with new creations, the Duke resolved that the responsi- 
bility of a violent measure should rest with Lord Grey, and not 
with himself. He had probably means of knowing that the King 
had taken alarm, and that he was averse to the extreme remedy, 
which Lord Grey himself would only have applied with extreme 
repugnance, Lord Lyndhurst, who was as much superior to the 
Duke in practical acuteness as he was beneath him in simplicity 
and directness of character, seems, though he was seldom subject 
to illusions, to have been for the time misled by personal ambition. 
At that time, and long afterwards, he made no secret of his dis- 
like to Peel, against whom he was for some years incessantly 
intriguing. Ie saw high office apparently within his reach ; and 
probably he may have intended that a Tory Ministry, under his 
influence, should introduce and pass a Reform Bill of its own. 
Lord Lyndhurst probably thought that he could manage the Duke, 
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nd be rightly judged that he would not have Peel to manage as 
a colleague or competitor for office. 


Lord Harrowby and Lord Wharncliffe, though neither of them 
held the highest political rank, were respectable in character and 
ability, and they represented an opinion or a feeling which 

ust have been shared by many peers besides those who — 
on in the movement. It was evident that the House 
itself with other institutions was in danger, if the majority re- 
fused to compromise its conscientious convictions and its che- 
rished loyalty to the Duke of Wellington. The party of the 

Waverers was never strong in numbers, but it was consider- 
able enough to be admitted to negotiation with the Ministers, who 
were as anxious as their opponents to escape the necessity of a 
yiolent collision. Eventually Lord Harrowby and his friends ac- 
complished the not unimportant result of passing the second 
reading of the Reform Bill; but they had found it necessary to 
themselves to amendments in Committee which would 
ve been fatal to the Bill, as they were peremptorily rejected by 
the Government. Lord Lyndhurst induced the House of Lords 
to vote the postponement of the disfranchising clauses till the 
other portions of the Bill had been considered. Lord Grey and 
Lord Brougham consequently demanded of the King power to 
create a large number of new peers, and on his refusal they re- 
i The Duke was now compelled to acknowledge his mis- 
tion of the resources on which he could depend, and his 
audacious colleague tried, without success, the experiment of ap- 
inting an insignificant person as leader of the House of Commons, 
to be guided and controlled by himself. The language which Jord 
Lyndhurst applied to his chosen nominee, Mr. Manners Sutton, 
after their first official interview, cannot be conveniently quoted. 
The Speaker was far inferior in capacity to his intended 
patron; but he cannot have more utterly misunderstood the 
circumstances and possibilities of the time. Lord Ebrington’s 
motion in the House of Commons at last convinced the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst of their inability to offer further 
resistance. They might well have formed the same conclusion 
when Sir Robert Peel refused to share in their enterprise. Lord 
Harrowby and his associates probably welcomed a solution to 
which they had but indirectly contributed. They had at least 
postponed the final struggle for some weeks, with the result of 
confirming the King in his hostility to a creation of peers, and 
perhaps of reconciling the Ministers to the odd contrivance by 
which the majority of the peers was induced to withdraw. The 
celebrated circular letter of the King to the Opposition in the 
House of Lords strikingly resembled the ingenious method by 
which the stage is cleared in the Critic. 


By @ curious coincidence, the death of Lord Harrowby, like 
that of his father fifty years before, creates a vacancy for the repre- 
sentation of Liverpool. Rank or office voluntarily conferred in defer- 
ence to hereditary claims indicates a wholesome political condition. 
The ex-President of the Board of Trade was probably selected by 
the Conservative party at Liverpool as member because his father 
had served the town in the same capacity at a time which only a 
small portion of the community could have personally remem- 


‘bered. Notwithstanding the fanatical protests of democrats, 


claims founded on inheritance are so legitimate that they are 
sometimes recognized under the most paradoxical conditions. 
It is not surprising that a family which has for a century 
maintained a high character and done habitual public service 
should be thought to have established a provisional right to 
confidence. The present Lord Harrowby may be expected, if 
the opportunity arises, to keep up the reputation acquired by 
his predecessors as a successful administrator and an active man 
of business. The tenure of Cabinet rank for three generations 
by the heads of a family which scarcely belongs to the class of 
great territorial magnates implies the possession of highly re- 
spectable qualities. Hereafter it may be doubtful whether there 
will be room in Cabinets or in the councils of political parties 
for unobtrusive merit. Notwithstanding the unbounded popularity 
with the multitude of the present Prime Minister, some of his 
ablest colleagues are exposed to the constant sneers of demagogues 
as privileged and moderate Whigs. The passion for equality is 
not inconsistent with a preference for mediocrity; and it tends 
to the exclusion from public office of the class which formerly 
enjoyed more than its due share of promotion. 


REVIEWS AND RADICALS. 


[SE spectacle of last Saturday, completed by the ceremony of 
Tuesday at Windsor, very fitly closed and summed up the 
expression of national satisfaction at the accomplisliments of the 
army and navy in Egypt. A more interesting sight from the mili- 
tary point of view has not been seen in London for a generation 
than this display of a miniature army composed of all ranks and 
arms necessary to the composition of a complete field force, and 
positively representative of such a force lately in the field. Hight 
thousand men under arms cannot be considered a menace to 
Europe, and the exploits which these eight thousand men and 
their fellows had just accomplished were not, as some silly 
people have affected to consider them, of a cliaracter to make 
Waterloo and Trafalgar forgotten. But, as has been sufficiently 
pointed out before this, they were thoroughly creditable exploits, 


performed with a very praiseworthy avoidance of mistakes, 
marked at most by one fault of generalship which might have 
been serious, and uniformly displaying a spirit and good-will as 
well as an intelligence in officers and men which within safe 
limits may be counted on to neutralize any ordinary miscalcu- 
lation of a general. ‘The satisfaction of the country has been 
general and sincere, and it found appropriate expression in the 
welcome given to the troops on Saturday and in the honours be- 
stowed by Her Majesty a day or two later. As a spectacle the 
Review proper left little to desire, and the march which followed 
it would have been equaily successful but for a certain dearth of 
music, which is the life and soul of such a parade. The ground 
was, on the whole, well kept, and the services of the Volunteers 
both useful and appropriate. In the handful of Middlesex 
Yeomanry, who opened the procession, a specimen was afforded 
of a most invaluable force little known to the public and singularly 
neglected by all Governments, and especially by Liberal ones. 
In the column which followed, or the lines guarding the way, 
almost every section of the Queen’s forces—sea and land, regular 
and auxiliary, combatant and non-combatant—appeared, with the 
single exception of the Militia. Very seldom has such a bright 
and interesting contrast of uniform and equipment been exhibited 
in England ; and it is fair to say that, on the whole, the dress and 
equipment of the army (excepting the ugly infantry helmet) must 
have been allowed, even by critical observers, to be a great im- 
provement in appearance as compared with past times, Only one 
gallant regiment, the 72nd, has to be commiserated sincerely on 
the figure (fortunately but a temporary one) which it cut. The 
roper Highland dress of kilt, plaid, and feathered bonnet is as 
sc a one as any military garb in the world. But a more 
unmixedly hideous costume than one founded upon trews and 
finishing off with white helmet and puggaree it is difficult to 
conceive. However, the usual sightseer is not critical of costume, 
and the Highlanders (as, indeed, they deserved to be) were cheered 
as lustily as the Household Cavalry themselves, and almost as 
much as the Indian Contingent. If there were any disciples of 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson present, they judiciously kept themselves to 
themselves. At any rate, no such outward and visible sign marred 
the proceedings, as the well-remembered coffin which was exhibited 
in transparency after the Crimean War, or the still more aggressive 
legend, “In memory of a disgraceful war and a more disgraceful 
peace,” which one contentious person also put up on that occasion. 
All this was as it should be, and it expressed the genuine senti- 
ments of the vast’ majority of the nation. But it was only to be 
expected that certain Radicals, who cannot entirely fall in with 
the new gospel of implicit faith in Mr. Gladstone, should exhibit 
symptoms of discomfort. These symptoms were more or less 
masked in some places, more or less openly displayed in others. 
The truth is that the less moderate Liberal may be ad- 
mitted to have been in a rather difficult, not to say painful, 
osition. It may be generously granted him that he is not 
und as a Radical to be a peace-at-any-price man ; indeed, it is 
one of the inscrutablenesses of English Radicalism that it is so 
desperately peaceable. But the cheers of last Saturday, when the 
first flush of delight at feeling that ‘‘ we can be patriotic too” was 
over, must have been a little trying to the Radical mind. In 
some cases it has frankly admitted as much. The turbans and 
slippers of the Indian contingent required a very volatile Radical 
to away with them. It is but a very little time since the most 
dreadful things were announced as likely to follow the introduc- 
tion of such commodities. But the Indian contingent was by no 
means the only chip in the Radical porridge. Seriously and off 
the platform every Radical knows that in kind the Egyptian 
expedition is exactly the same as the Afghan and Zulu expedi- 
tions, “only more so.” That is to say, it was a war (we beg Mr. 
Gladstone’s pardon, a military operation) undertaken simply and 
solely for the sake of securing certain British interests from 
damage. Lord Salisbury drove this nail home at Edinburgh on 
Thursday, but it was a pretty evident nail in the Radical coffin 
before. British interests are a most excellent reason for going to 
war—only it is rather difficult for a Radical to say so. Again, 
how could he who vigorously denied the right of Lord Beacons- 
field to cheers for defending the said interests by warlike ope- 
rations without bloodshed, admit the right of Mr. Gladstone to 
cheers for having, according to his lights, effected the same end 
with bloodshed? That these puzzles should have been too much 
for the poor Radical is not wonderful. But the oddest thing is, 
that with few exceptions he seems quite unable to adopt the wise 
course of silence about them. At one moment he urges, as has 
been noted, that “ Todgers’ can do it when it chooses,” that the 
honour and glory of the nation is safe in Radical hands. Then he 
gives, with apparent gusto, an account of some hole-and-corner 
Liberal meeting, where a reference to the Liberal success in Egypt 
was greeted with groans and shouts of disapproval, and where 
the discontented howled their desire to be told “ what business 
we had there.” Yet again he reflects didactically on the in- 
sufficiency of Tel-el-Kebir to secure a seat at Salisbury, and 
shudders at the idea of that dreadful Indian contingent dragging 
us some day into a vortex of conquest and adventure. All which 
is sufficiently diverting. It is indeed impossible not to sympathize 
with Mr. Gladstone, who, less lucky than Brennus, has flung jack- 
boots and helmet and laurel wreath all into the scale at Salisbury, 
and, by the confession of his supporters, found them wanting. But 
it rather damps one’s sympathy to reflect that the jackboots and 
the helmet and the laurel wreath were unceremoniously borrowed 
from a very different person, for whom, when he was arrayed iv 
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them, Mr. Gladstone could find no words of indignation strong 
enough. He might surely have remembered the girdle of Florimel, 
or if that is too recondite and antique, the broomstick in the 
Ingoldsby Legends. It is ill conjuring with another man’s wand, 
especially when you have but just succeeded in doing the legiti- 
mate proprietor an ill turn for his own use of it. 

It might not be worth while to dwell on this matter if the 
actual attitude of the English people towards military enterprise 
and military renown were not a decidedly important political 
item in the account. No one who has watched the interest taken 
in the Egyptian matter by the general public, or who saw the 
spectacle of Saturday last, can doubt that the spirit of pugnacity 
is by no means dead amongst us, though much ‘has been done of 
late years to deaden it. The Greeks are not the only people whe 
may be said to be, or have been, “ always children” ; and every child 
that is good for anything likes playing at soldiers and, if possible, 
fighting too. The “ mercenaries” of whom the ludicrous ignorance of 
Continental critics is so fond of talking do not, as accurate 
students of military history know, fight much worse when they 
are properly led than they used to do, and the oflicers fight even 
better. Except with a few rabid crotcheteers, the old dislike to 
standing armies has disappeared, and the Volunteer force (though 
it is quite true that it should not wear gloves of such diverse hues 
and materials as those which “ A Veteran ” justly blamed the other 
day in the Times) is certainly no evidence of distaste for soldier- 
ing. The quality of recruits is not so good as it was, but that is 
owing to circumstances which affect one country nearly as much 
as another. On the whole, there is little doubt that, with intel- 
ligent management, free from crotebet and mistaken economy, an 
army sufficient for the needs of the country can be, in spite of 
all drawbacks, got together and kept together in England, 
When &that has been done, we do not believe that the Knglish 
— will ever object of its own accord to that army being 
used for its legitimate purposes of offence as well as of defence. 
The singular creed (which can only be called Gladstonianism 
because no proper party name will suit it) has indeed made the 
wickedness of war into an article of faith which has got itself 
accepted by a good many people. But Mr, Gladstone's necessi- 
ties have luckily compelled him to be egregiously false to his 
own principles, and though some of his followers have not been 
so quick at the volte-face as their leader, the “ perish-British- 
interests ”school must be allowed to have received a heavy blow 
on the Nile. The general attitude towards the two services for 
their recent exploits is certainly one of approval, and still more 
one of relief. ‘The latter feeling can, curiously enough, be traced 
evidently in the very indignation with which certain persons re- 
pudiate the idea of the honour of the country ever having been 
unsafe in their hands, They protest so much that they in fact 
admit. All this the proceedings of which the ceremonies of 
the past ten days were the conclusion may be said to have set 
on record. It is not, of course, to be inferred because not 
merely London, but the whole kingdom, has cheered the return- 
ing army and navy, that any Eng ish Minister can make himself 

opular by the mere fact of engaging in a military operation. 
But it is to be inferred that the country has no objection to 
military operations when those military operations are not in them- 
selves indefensible, or are not represented as being so by what, in 
the case of the 1880 election, a perhaps too outspoken partisan 
has designated as “hard lying.” A certain number of historical 
sciolists nay persuade themselves that the military spirit in the 

t has been a mistake, while all true historical students know 
that, unless it engrosses too much of the national attention, it is 
at once the making and the maintenance of a nation. But 
the mass of men will never take in either the truth or the false- 
hood, though accident or the adroitness of politicians may induce 
them for a moment to act as if they had taken in the latter. 
There will remain, until the race is utterly degraded, the natural 
pugnacity and sympathy with pugnacity, the natural love of lively 
show and inspiriting sentiment. It may be admitted that a 
Minister acts very wrongly if he utilizes these feelings for any- 
thing else than the national benefit; and that he acts especially 
wrongly if, having denounced the utilization of them by a rival, 
he proceeds to use them for his own purposes at the first oppor- 
tunity. But, in themselves, they form one of not the least 
powerful purchases at the disposal of a statesman, and there is no 
sign that much of the power has yet been lost in England. 


BARRILI’S NOVELS. 


F opm the crowds of our fellow-countrymen that are to be 
met every winter in Rome, and more or less in more out-of- 
the-way parts of Italy, it is surprising to find how few make even 
a pretence of speaking Italian. Every one is ashamed not to seem 
to know French; no one is ashamed to confess his or her utter 
ignorance of Italian. Indeed such ignorance is considered rather 
something to boast of than otherwise. It is amusing to witness 
the indignation of English people when they discover that Italians 
as a nation do not understand French. They seem to think that, 
if they address the vatives of any Continental country in some Con- 
tinental tongue, no matter what it may be, those same natives are 
bound to know what they mean. Now as a matter of fact Italians 
are quite indifferent to all foreign languages, and have hitherto 
made no effort to acquire any knowledge either of French or 
English ; so that a traveller in the country who knows no language 


but bis own is quite cut off from holding any direct communication 
with the natives, dare not leave the beaten tourist-track, and even 
on it is totally at the merey of commissioners and hotelkeepers, 

Perhaps this indifference to the study of Italian, while French 
and German are pursued with so much zest, is due to the want of 
readable Italian books. Dante’s divine poem is a never failj 
mine of strength and pleasure, and the privilege of being able to 
read it in the original would alone repay the labour of iri 
the language. But then familiarity with Dante does not tend to 
facilitate the power of colloquial expression ; for Dantesque Italian 
is as far removed from the Italian of to-day as the English of 
Chaucer from the every-day English of society. As it is, the 
beginner is generally set to wade through some dreary historical 
novel, whose long-winded descriptions have to be painfull 
hammered out by the help of a dictionary, and are so tedious 
when their meaning is got at as to throw cold water very effectually 
on his zeal for the study of the language whose only use was to 
put such dull stuff together. Few, indeed, are the readers who 
ever reach the closing pages of Niccolo de’ Lapi or Margherita 
Pusterla, Modern Italian novels are, as a rule, the poorest im. 
moral trash, weak imitations of depraved French models, which 
they only resemble in their faults. The modern story of Society 
of which we in England have such a superabundance has until 
lately been utterly wanting. Within the last few years, how. 
ever, there has been a great stirring in the dry bones of Italian 
literature, and a few writers have tried whether a more wholesome 
style of tiction might not find favour with their countrymen, Of 
these Barrili is deservedly the more popular. His first novel ap- 
peared in 1865; his last, which has quite recently issued from the 
press, bears the sinister title J/ Ritratto del Diavolo—descriptive, 
the uninitiated might imagine, of the villain of the piece. The 
title, however, has nothing to do with any of the characters, It 
refers merely to that famous picture of St. Michael and the Devil, 
painted by Spinello, in a church of Arezzo, which, so legend says, 
so hurt the feelings of the Evil One that he appeared the night 
after its completion in a dream to the painter to remonstrate with 
him for having made him so hideous, The story is, in fact,a 
romance of which Spinello is the hero, though it utterly disre- 
gards all the known facts of his life, except his name and occupa- 
tion, and early apprenticeship to Jacopo da Casentino. Barrili se 
the young artist fall in love with his old master’s beautiful 
daughter. The course of their love ran smooth till the eve of the 
wedding day, when the bride died of heart disease, as was sup- 
posed. Spinello, stupefied by the blow, is hurried off by a fellow- 
student to Florence. Here in course of time he finds the wings of 
his genius, soars far over the heads of his contemporaries, and mar- 
ries another wife to please his friends. At length fate leads him 
to Pistoja. By chance he sees the form of his tirst bride, seeks an 
interview with ber, and learns from her own lips that the seeming 
death was in reality only a trance induced by drugs; that her body 
had been stolen from the-church to which, Italian fashion, it had 
been removed almost immediately after her suppused death, and 
another substituted for it and buried in its place; that when she 
came to herself she found herself a prisoner in the castle of one of 
the powerful family of the Buondelmonti, who had kept her in 
such close confinement ever since that she had no means of commu- 
nicating with her friends. Steadily she had resisted all her captor'’s 
entreaties that she would marry him, till he had convinced her that 
Spinello was married to another. Now she was Buondelmonti’s 
wile. At this crisis the jealous husband appears on the scene. 
A scufile ensues; Buondelmonti is slain; but Fiordalisa has been 
mortally wounded, and expires almost immediately after. It was 
the fellow-student whom Spinello believed to be his dearest friend 
who, moved by jealousy, had wrought him all this woe. In re 
venge the artist condemned the features of the traitor to eternal 
infamy by reproducing them in his famous picture of the devil, 
which he painted as soon as reason returned; for such a dire con- 
junction of misfortunes drove him quite mad for atime. After 
executing this his masterpiece Spinello dies, but not until, as 
all readers will be glad to learn, he has brought the villain to 
an untimely end by pushing him off the scattolding where he 
had come to watch the painter at his work. Vasari makes 
Spinello die after he had finished this work; but, as he had 
reached the ripe age of ninety-two, the wonder is rather that he 
lived so long ; and if he had ever gone through such tragic expe- 
riences as barrili ascribes to him, they must have faded into the 
dim past of the old man’s memory before his best work was done. 
It will be seen that we have here all the incidents of a most heart- 
rending sensational romance, so that no reader can with reason 
complain of the book as slow. The materials are well put together, 
and the manners of the times are reproduced with great correct- 
ness as concerns the details. The motive force that his love for 
the beautiful girl gave to Spinello’s genius is prettily shown, 
while there is no attempt to hurry over the long years of hard 
labour that go to the making of a real painter. The book, as a 
whole, is pretty, and pleasant reading; but it is not nearly so 
clever as the story which preceded it, bearing the odd title of the 
“ Eleventh Commandment.” 

This Undecimo Comandamento is a present-day story, of which 
life in an Italian provincial town is the theme. In this town 
of Castelnuovo there is an ambitious Sub-Prefect, whose wife 
receives once a week; and the Wednesdays of the Sub-Prefect 
form a sort of focus of the local society. That society is composed 
chiefly of Government officials, with a sprinkling of pan off- 
shoots of noble families. The Countess Berta Gamberini and 
Adela Ruzzane were the two rival beauties who formed the 
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poles round which this little world revolved. The money of 
the one might be weighed against the ancient lineage of the 
other. As to their personal attractions opinion differed, ladies 
generally giving the palm to the Countess, while gentlemen 
were attracted by the piquancy of Adela, who wore her hair 
cropped, and, having no female relations, and her sole guardian 
peing an old uncle whom she could twist round her finger, 
ind in any eccentric whim she felt inclined to. No suit- 
able husband has as yet presented himself for either of the 
damsels, when suddenly the society of Castelnuovo is stirred up 
by the ap nce of a real live Duke in its midst. He has been 
attracted by the geological treasures to be found in the neighbour- 
ing mountains. But, unlike most of the votaries of science, he is 
young, handsome, and as fond of society as society is of him. His 
ence gives new life to the Wednesday receptions, and nothing 
js wanting but that the Duke should fall in love with the pretty 
‘Adela, an alliance for which the Sub-Prefect has laid many 
ambitious schemes, and which he is determined to bring about, as 
he thinks the ducal family, to whose funds Adela’s money will 
ve a tempting bait, will help him to the promotion for which 
e sighs, if he can only succeed in bringing about the match. So 
he gets the ear of the old uncle, and tries to bribe him to force his 
aiece into the marriage by the promise of a decoration. 

Just then the minds of the townsfolk were mightily exercised 
‘by the doings of the eccentric inmates of a monastery in the 
neighbourhood. When the monks were turned out the building 
was bought by a company of gentlemen, who, like a second order 
of the monks of Thelema, have thus secluded themselves from the 
world in order the better to follow the bent of their own will. 
Hatred of women and love of books are the main principles of the 
new order, each member of which is devoted to the pursuit of some 
several science. The brethren had been fine gentlemen by pro- 
fession, who, finding the calls of society too much for them, or 
having been crossed in love, had fled the “ madding crowd” to 
enjoy at their ease the luxury of leisure. No vows bound them 
to the practice of asceticism, though with the house they had 
adopted the habit of its former inmates, and went about in the 
comfortable carelessness of tobacco-coloured monkish raiment. 
This strange whim met with small sympathy from the country- 
folk, among whom the old monastery was known as the “ Convento 
dei Matti.” At the gate of this singular community there appeared 
one day two strangers, a young man and an old, who presented 
themselves as candidates for admission to the Order. They were 
uncle and nephew. At first objections were raised on the score of 
the nephew’s youth, it being the one stringent rule of the order 
that no one should be allowed to join it until he had reached a 
mature age, and had made a full trial of the world before he 
sought a refuge from it in the cloister. However, as the uncle 
satisfied the superior that he was the young man’s sole guardian, 
it was finally settled that his nephew should be admitted to a sort 
of novitiate, as a probation before definitively casting in his lot 
with the brethren. The young novice donned the frock, and was 
soon the universal favourite, while the old gentleman, finding the 
ooking very much to his mind, was perfectly contented. 

Meanwhile Castelnuovo was in despair, for its most shining light 
‘had disappeared. Adela and her uncle had gone away for a short 
sojourn at Milan, ostensibly to see about the resetting of the family 
diamonds. However, as days d and no answers were re- 
ceived to the letters that were written to them, suspicions were 
aroused that they had given a false route, and had slipped off some- 
where else to enjoy themselves on the sly. As usual when people 
show a disposition to keep their whereabouts a secret, their friends 
‘and neighbours made it the one absorbing business of their lives 
to find it out. The Sub-Prefect, indignant with old Signor 
Prospero for thus giving him the slip without a word of warning, 
set his wits to work, and soon it was whispered in Casteinuovo 
that the madcap girl had actually forced an entrance into the 
“ Convento dei Mati.” To spy her out and interview her in her 
disguise was, of course, the next thing to be done, and the surly 
‘old porter was nearly driven wild by the constant accession of 
strangers that presented themselves at the convent gate, trying to 
gain admittance on the most frivolous pretences, Juckily the 
young brother Serafino, as the brethren called him on account of 
his youth, managed to elude the prying eyes of the Sub- 
Prefect when he at last forced an entrance, on the plea of urgent 
business with the Prior. However, by this time each several 
member of the order began to have his suspicions about the sex of 
‘the charming novice, though they held their tongues on the subject, 
for fear of losing so pleasant a member of their society. At last 
a chapter of the order was convened to consider the propriety 
of expelling the intruder. The brethren got to loggerheads about 
it, for most of them were of the opinion that it would be not only 
ungentlemanly but base to let the lady who had trusted to their 
honour, and, like themselves, weary of the world, had sought a 
refuge among them, know that they had discovered her secret, and 
so drive her from her retreat; and gave it as their opinion that 
‘they ought to go on ignoring their discovery, and continue petting 
brother Serafino as before for as long as he or she chose tu stay 
among them, However, to this the Prior would in no wise agree. 
For the first time since the formation of the order, hot words 
passed between the brethren, challenges were exchanged, and a 
duel was imminent; and the dispute ended in the break-up 
and dispersion of the community by common consent. Mean- 
while, the novice who was the cause of all the discord 
had been an unseen auditor of the debate of the chapter, 
‘and as soon as she heard that her secret had come out she 


fled with her old uncle as precipitately as they had come, and 
was well on the way to Castelnuovo before the stormy meeting had 
dispersed. The Prior, however, found that the fugitive had taken 
his heart along with her, and sought her out and finished his 
wooing in more commonplace attire and surroundings. How that 
wooing sped, and how, after the pretty Adela became the 
Contessa Gualandi—for the Prior, too, had a title in the world— 
the gossips of Castelnuovo consented to overlook the escapade that 
had so happy an ending, is told with great liveliness, and the good- 
natured old uncle is made perfectly happy by seeing his niece united 
to a husband as much to his mind as he is to hers, a consumma- 
tion which seemed almost too good to be believed in. What the 
Eleventh Commandment is does not appear very plainly; but the 
story is most amusingly told in a witty and playful style, which 
carries the reader so well along with it that he is averse to lay 
down the book till he has fairly Tanded the leading characters. 


THE LATE PROVOST OF ORIEL. 


it cannot exactly be said that the death of the venerable Provost 
of Oriel, at the advanced age of ninety-three, removes a 
yar 8 figure from Oxford life. In the first place, Dr. Hawkins 

ad retired eight years ago from residence at Oriel, and from all 
active discharge of his duties as head of the College, which de- 
volved on the Vice-Provost, Mr. Monro, and has since then lived 
at his country house at Rochester. His death of course throws 
open the office to competition, and for the first time to lay compe- 
tition, as the canonry which formed part of its endowment has 
now been annexed to the ill-endowed chair of Scripture Exegesis, 
which happens by a curious coincidence to be also vacant at this 
moment through the resignation of Dr. Liddon. But neither can 
it be said that the late Provost, though so long a well-known and 
familiar figure at Oxford, ever exercised any commanding influence 
as a leader of thought in the University or the Church. His tone 
of mind was critical and cautious rather than original, and his 
characteristic attitude was not such as to conciliate disciples or 
kindle enthusiasm. He belonged to what may be called the 
broader section of the old High and Dry School, and disliked in- 
novations either religious or academical beyond a very limited 
range, and hence he had little sympathy with either of the two 
great intellectual movements, the ‘Tractarian and the Rational- 
istic, which passed successively over the Oxford world of his day. 
Cardinal Newman's account in the Apologia of his personal 
influence over himself remarkably illustrates this temper of mind ; 
the italics are ours :—‘ He was the first who taught me to weigh 
my words, and to be cautious in my statements. He led me to 
that mode of limiting and clearing my sense in discussion and in 
controversy, and of distinguishing between cognate ideas, and of 
obviating mistakes by anticipation, .. . He is a man of most 
exact mind himself, and he used to snub me severely on reading, 
as he was kind enough to do, the first Sermons that I wrote and 
other compositions that I was engaged upon.” He did, however, 
though probably beyond his own knowledge or intention, influence 
Mr. Newman’s mind at the time in a catholicizing direction, as 
well by the books he lent him as by giving him a copy of his 
famous University Sermon on “ Unauthoritative Tradition.” But 
the special interest of Dr. Hewkins’s life lies not so much in any 
paramount influence which he exerted over others as in the 
exceptional prominence of the men and the events he was brought 
into contact with during his long University career, and the 
marvellous changes he lived to witness during the half-century of 
his provostship as well in Oriel and Oxford as in the entire social, 
political, and religious condition of the age. Born in the very 
year of the outbreak of the French Revolution, and elected to his 
fellowship two years before the battle of Waterloo, and to the 
headship of his College the year before the Catholic Emancipation 
Act was passed, he seems, while as yet the grave has scarcely 
closed over him, and while many who knew him intimately and 
many more to whom his erect form and sharp, clear-cut, face with 
its wreath of snow-white hair remain among their most familiar 
recollections are still actively engaged in the work of life, already 
to belong rather to history than to the living world. Nor can it 
be forgotten that in his person passes away, if not by any means 
the greatest, the last but one—a far greater than himself—of that 
historic group, including Keble, Whateley, and Arnold, who 
combined to make the name of Oriel illustrious. 

It was in 1828, the same year when Dr, Arnold, partly through 
his own strong recommendation, was elected head-master of 
Rugby, that Hawkins succeeded to the provostship of Oriel, in 
place of Copleston, author of the Prelectiones Academice—con- 
sidered at the time a model of Ciceronian Latinity—who had 
been raised to the See of Liandaff. His election strangely enough 
was brought about through the influence of Mr. Newman, who 
thereupon succeeded him as vicar of St. Mary’s, the rival candidates. 
being ‘I'yler, a late Fellow of the College and then a London rector, 
and John Keble. The latter is said to have jokingly proposed that 
“the Fellow sshould divide the prize, giving Tyler the red gown, 
Hawkins the work, and himself the money.” But the choice really 
lay between Hawkins and Keble, It is idle now to speculate on 
the reasons which may have induced Mr. Newman to throw his 
whole weight on the side of Hawkins; but it is impossible 
not to feel, in the light of subsequent events, how much really 
hinged on the decision, not only as regards the fortunes of 
Oriel, but of the English Church. The Christian Year, indeed, 
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would not in any case have been lost to the world, for 
it had appeared the year before; but the later studies and ener- 
gies of its author must inevitably have been directed into a 
somewhat different channel if, instead of going down to a country 
living, where he had ample leisure to devote himself to the theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical questions of the day, he had, during that 
busy and eventful period, occupied the headship of the most con- 
spicuous College in Oxford. Still greater might have been the 
difference as regards Mr. Newman’s career, and the whole history 
of the Tractarian movement which so largely depended on him, if 
his activity had not been forcibly diverted from the tutorial work 
of his College, to which he had keenly addicted himself, and 
thus driven by no seeking of his own to find satisfaction in 
another and wider sphere. In 1828, to cite Mr. Mozley’s words, 
“ with a Provost who owed his election to him, himself tutor, and 
with two other tutors, Robert Wilberforce and Hurrell Froude, 
entirely devoted to him,” he seemed to have the College at his 
feet. Within two years he and his friends had found themselves 
compelled by the action of the new Provost to resign their tutor- 
ships. They had desired to introduce some reforms—moderate 
enough when compared with subsequent changes—into the College 
system, such as the use of modern ks to illustrate the ancient 
classics, paying an exacter regard to the character and special gifts 
of each undergraduate, and establishing a closer relation between 
tutor and pupil, Dr. Hawkins would not hear of it; he thought 
the scheme revolutionary, and moreover a menace to his own 
supreme authority, and “ his idea,” says Mr. Mozley, “ was the French 
king’s, L’état, c'est mot.” It would even then have been an almost 
unprecedented stretch of authority for the Head of a College to 
dismiss his tutors without some better reason than a mere difference 
of opinion, but the Provost did what came practically to just the 
same thing. He “announced that no more undergraduates would 
be entered to their names, so that in three years they would have 
no classes at all,” and he anticipated their resignation, which 
speedily followed this announcement, by a far more revolutionary 
innovation on existing practice than any which they had advocated, 
when he called in Hampden, a former Fellow who was then mar- 
ried, to give the College lectures in their place. We may add that 
while his power lasted—and heads of colleges were little less than 
autocrats before the first University Commission—Dr. Hawkins 
was always apt to be somewhat arbitrary in his exercise of it, and 
if he was respected, he was feared rather than liked, especially by 
his undergraduates, whom he was much in the habit ot snubbing 
severely, as Dr. Newman words it. A circumstance, which oc- 
curred some twenty years after this affair of the tutorships, 
may serve to exemplify our meaning. A gentleman from another 
College, whom he had reason to suspect of belonging to the 
Irvingite Community, called on the Provost before the fellowship 
examinations to put down his name as a candidate. He pro- 
ceeded at once to cross-question his visitor closely on his religious 
opinions, and in spite of his assurance that he was prepared ex 
animo to subscribe the 39 Articles, and was a regular attendant 
at the Chapel Services and Communions, refused to allow him 
to stand. “ You may believe all we do,” he observed, “‘ but you 
believe a good deal more, and that won’t do.” The Provost had 
the absolute power of refusing permission to stand, and he would 
of course have been authorized and even bound at that time to reject 
a candidate who declined to subscribe the Anglican furmularies ; 
but it was a very arbitrary exercise of his official rights to go 
behind the declaration of one who professed himself ready to 
comply, and in fact did comply, with all the statutable require- 
ments of the University in the matter. On another occasion he 
displayed the same animus in a characteristic but amusing manner 
towards a member of his own College of excellent abilities but 
feeble health, who had therefore felt unable to go in for classical 
honours. The Provost knew this well, but did not choose to 
recognize the plea, and accordingly took occasion one day at his 
own dinner-table, after the schools were over, but—as he had for- 
gotten—before the result was announced, to ask the offender what 
class he had taken. This time he found his match ; “ The class list 
is not yet out, sir,” was the appropriate reply, and of course there 
‘was no more to be said. There were other stories current in Oriel, 
which need not be repeated here, showing that, in spite of a certain 
old-world courtesy of manner, his way of addressing undergraduates, 
and especially freshmen, was not popular; there was something 
cold, incisive, and at times sarcastic about it, as may also be said 
mutatis mutandis of his style of preaching in the College Chapel. 
Nor was he very tolerant of deflections in those under his control 
from his own somewhat rigid standard of practice and opinion in 
matters academical or religious. He was himself a double first— 
there were only two schools in that day—and one of his theories, 
not generally accepted, was that anybody who took classical 
might also, if he pleased, take mathematical honours, as the study 
of mathematics would supply the requisite relaxation for the 
mind from classical reading. It was more from critical distrust 
of new ideas and an instinctive dislike of enthusiasm, than from 
any special reverence for the past, that, without being what is 
commonly called narrow-minded, he was in all his feelings and 
habits of thought cautiously conservative. Ne quid nimis was a 
rinciple deeply ingrained in his moral and intellectual nature. 
hose acquainted with him will recollect, as an instance rather 
of his courtesy than of the exactness Dr. Newman ascribes to 
him, that, at whatever hour they happened to meet him in the 
street, though it was eleven o’clock at night, he never failed to say 
“Good morning Mr, ——,” as he lifted his cap in passing. 
That a man thus minded would have quite as little sympathy 


with the complete transformation which has pat over Oxford 
life during the last quarter of a century as with the great religious 
movement which agitated it to its depths during the quarter of , 
century before, will be readily understood. It is not merely tha 
all religious tests and clerical restrictions have been swept awa 
though that is a reform Dr. Hawkins could not be expected ig 
approve. But other changes which perhaps cut still deeper hayg 
made the Oxford of to-day a totally different place—whether better 
or worse this is not the place to discuss, but at least totally different 
—from the Oxford of 1828 or even of 1850. So vast indeed is the 
revolution that it is difficult to realize its having come to pass not 
only within a single lifetime but during the official rule of the same 
Head of a College. When Dr. Hawkins became Provost the first faint 
whispers of the Tractarian controversy had not yet been heard, and 
the great leader of the movement which was so powerfully to affect, 
both Oxford and England was known only as an active College 
tutor of intellecttial promise and Devapala opinions. He was 
Provost still when that movement was suceeeded by another of g 
very different kind which, through the instrumentality of threg 
successive Commissions, has revolutionized the whole discipling 
and life of Oxford, The system both of teaching and of examination 
has been completely remodelled, and a new professoriate created; 
the University has in various ways been developed at the expense 
of the Colleges, and a new element independent of Colleges alto- 
gether, in the person of the “ unattached,” called or recalled into 
academical existence, which had its place indeed in medizyal 
Oxford, but has been unknown there for the last three centuries; 
the internal government and mutual relations of the Colleges to 
each other have undergone important modifications, while they 
have lost or are losing much of their old individuality of character 
and esprit de corps through the introduction of married Fellows and 
other causes, the full result of which yet remains to be worked out, 
All these changes the late Provost lived to witness, and in the 
carrying out of the greater part of them he was called to take an 
active, though often perhapsan unwilling, part. Heprobably thought 
too during his later years, with the last of that illustrious Oriel 
phalanx who still survives him, that ‘“ Phaeton had got into the 
chariot of the sun”; but so long as health and strength remained 
to him for the administration of his Collegiate office—and he was 
eighty-five before he dropped the reins—he acquiesced calmly, if not 
cheerfully, in the new condition of things, which reduced him- 
self from almost an autocrat into little more than primus 
inter pares, It was a trying ordeal for one of his temperament 
and antecedents, and we have the testimony of those who knew 
him best during those latter years at Oxford that he bore the trial 
well, It may even have served to evoke and strengthen those 
nobler elements of his nature which had not always been so mani- 
fest on the surface, but which in earlier days had attracted, as 
Cardinal Newman assures us, his hearty love. He was the last 
survivor, not only of a generation, but of a class which has passed 
away. For the Heads of Houses, as he had known them, were a 
class who dwelt apart, like the denizens of the Homeric Olympus, 
in an awful solitude, and wielded a power that could not easily be 
restrained. It would be a libel to say of them—least of all could it 
be said of a man so energetic as Dr. Hawkins—that they “lay beside 
their nectar,” but there was about them as a class a stately and 
somewhat frigid grandeur, an air of ofiwm cum dignitate, though it 
was often a learned leisure, which seemed to belong to a former 
day. At all events, whether we regret it or not, that peculiar type 
of academical dignity, with which many of our readers must have 
once been familiar, and which was not without its merits or 
its charm, is extinct in modern Oxford. Its last representative 
was laid to his rest yesterday under the shadow of Rochester 
Cathedral. 


LE TIMES S’AMUSE. 


thee Times has not maintained its place as our chief comic 
paper since the author of the dear old articles on Christmas- 
tide and May Day ceased to divert the public. But the Paris 
Correspondent has always done his duty in the dullest times, and 
now he has quite excelled himself. His article on Victor Hugo's 
play Le Rot s'amuse may be regarded as his masterpiece. Whether 
we look at the courier’s English in which this essay is composed, at 
the startling historical theories which abound in it, at the ludicrous 
ignorance of the remarks on acting and actors, or at the solemn 
self-sufficiency of this counsellor of kings and patron of princes, 
we find equal reason to be satisfied and grateful. Le Roi s'amuse, 
as all the world knows, was first played fifty years ago, and last 
Wednesday night only saw the second representation. The piece 
did not please Imperial or Monarchical censors, and it does not 
please that preserver of Society the Paris Correspondent of the 
Times. He thinks that Victor Hugo is insulting France when he 
makes Francis I. a heartless profligate. M. Victor Hugo’s ideas 
of history are singular enough; but he is not quite so ignorant as 
his critic. Francis I. was as “ merry” a monarch as our 
Charles II. The 7imes’ Correspondent prefers to regard him as 
the author and origin of the Renaissance, “ He created (!) or eu- 
couraged that artistic and literary awakening—the Renaissance.” 
Francis I. did encourage letters in a half-hearted way, but he had not 
the courage to save Marot from exile, Dolet from the stake, Bona- 
venture des Periers from persecution, from which he seems to have 
found refuge in suicide. This brilliant hero is treated by M. Hugo in 
the manner with which we are familiar, and which the Corre- 
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of the Times describes in his own peculiarly back- 
pace That he should always call Mme. de Cossé Mme. 
de Cosse is not, perhaps, so much his own fault as that of the 
«readers ” of the Times. Probably Mme. de Cossé is not to be 
found in any accessible book of reference. But this exquisite 
hrase of the Correspondent’s might have been done into English 
eal Alongside this charm of scenery, what a strange sensa- 
a at finding that these men, masked for the abduction of a 
irl, bear the names of Cosse (sic), de la Tour Landry,” and so 
forth. It is not easy to understand how a “sensation” can 
exist “alongside a charm of scenery”; but, if the sensation 
did find itself in that attitude, it could scarcely be other than 
« strange.” But the sensation does not lose its strangeness when 
we learn that “it is like the gold book of dishonour of the old 
French nobility.” The King is next described, oddly enough, as 
«Josing the girl in the Royal bedchamber,” a curious place to 
Jose her in. As a consequence, Triboulet seeks “a bully who 
keeps on the banks of the Seine a filthy tavern, to which his sister, 
who frequents public places, allures those whom he robs and assas- 
sipates.” There Triboulet is to decoy the King, whom “ Saltabadil 
such is the ruffian’s name—aided by his sister Maguelonne, will 
assassinate.” “The slightly silvered Seine,” and the preparations 
for the murder, remind the romantic Correspondent of his beloved 
Pecq murder, that topic which he fondly introduces in season and 


out of season. he misses, he says, ‘is the lead tubing, but 
you cannot expect everything.” You can, however, get from this 
critic a great deal that you did not expect, which more than makes 


up for the absence of the beloved tubing. 

Triboulet thinks he has got the King, like Gorgibus, dans le sac. 
What does he do next, according to the Zimes ? Why, the infatuated 
man “exults, in 100 grand and sonorous stanzas (sic), over the 
yictim’s greatness,” and so forth. This critic’s idea of a“ stanza” 
is so unlike that of mortals, that it is impossible to imagine what 
he means by the “stanzas” of Triboulet. They must be a new 
addition to the play ; perhaps they are new lyricscomposed by Mr. 
Swinburne, who seems to have been present in the theatre. But the 
Correspondent is not content with lending Victor Hugo stanzas, 
he goes on to improve the poetry of Francis I. himself. Every one 
knows the King’s lines :— 

Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fol est quis’y fie. 
This the Correspondent alters into :— 
Souvent femme varie, 
Comme bien fol qui s’y fie. 
where the “ comme,” which destroys at once sense and prosody, is 
all out of his own inventive head. Then he tells us that ‘Triboulet’s 
“declamation and stamping, despite their intrinsic force, irritate 
the spectators.” What is the “ intrinsic force ” of stamping ? 

From emendations in the text our critic goes on to make re- 
marks on the performers. His account of Mlle. Barthet is a 
brilliant morsel of prose which should not be lost. This lady, it 

seems, “always reminds one of the traveller who had dreamed of 
a landscape full of splendour, was searching for it all her life, ex- 
pected to find it at every turn of the road, but died without 


’ realizing it.” Who, oh men and angels! was this migratory lady, 


that never realized, at any turn of her weary road, the landscape 
she had dreamed of? We never heard of any ideal traveller of 
this kind, except the Englishman who strove vainly to be ina 
railway accident, and shot himself when he heard that he had just 
escaped one by missing his train. However, it is agreeable to 
learn that the anonymous lady traveller must have been “ sweet, 
mild, and delicate in her treatment of each situation,” for Mlle. 
Barthet, who is like the traveller, is all this. What the corre- 
spondent means is not that the actress is like the traveller, but 
that she is like the landscape which the traveller expected to be- 
hold. “ Every time you say, it will be to-morrow.” 

Mme. Samary now falls a victim to the “ disagreeable necessity 
to be candid” which the Correspondent admits that he some- 
times feels. If he was obscure about Mile. Barthet and the 
landscape and the female traveller, he is absolutely unintelli- 
gible when he comes to Mme, Samary and the corpses which 
she gathers for the common purse. ‘This is about the funniest 
passage of all, and we recommend it to the attenion of the 
grammarian, ‘ Madame Samary has not caught the strange, repul- 
sive, weak, contradictory, and monstrous réle of Maguelonne.” 
Not easy would it be to “catch” such a réle if it offered any re- 
sistance. Maguelonne is “the girl who gathers corpses for the 
common purse ”—corpses in a common purse remind one of the 
“pudding in the envelope” of Vice Verséd—“ yet saves the one 
she has inveigled by substituting the unknown victim who comes 
and knocks at her door.” To inveigle a corpse must indeed be 
hard, not to say “ contradictory and monstrous.” We have never 
read anything like it, except in a prize poem on the Commune in 
Paris, Here the , carried away by his exciting topic, sang of 

Many a corpse upon the threshold laid 

Which yesterday with little children played. 
How does the artless reader su that Mme. Samary acted 
the curious and contradictory role of the girl who “gathered 
corpses for the common purse”? By the way, what a line for a 
song, after Herrick, by the Times’ Correspondent— 

Gather ye corpses while ye may. 

Muie, Samary, to return to business, “ played this part as if 


it were Mohére’s Marivaux.” Moliére’s Marivaux! Did not this 
astonish the wisdom of the Zzmes Utfice ? An American corrector 


of the press, finding Candide mentioned, wrote, “verify this by 
Smith’s Classical Dictionary.” Did the Zimes’ people look for the 
Marwvaux of Moliére, that previously in Smith’s 
Classical Dictionary ? What would they think if their critic 
spoke of acting “‘the Congreve of Shakspeare ” or “Ben Jonson's. 
Beaumont and Fletcher”? Surely, even at the Times 
Office, Marivaux is known as the author of Marianne and 
a variety of other works. Do they really imagine that 
Marivaux is a work by the author of Précieuses Ridicules ? 
This amazing ignorance surprised us, till we consulted Vapereau 
for ‘ Madame Plessis.” The Correspondent has invented a 
“Madame Plessis,” who says to Tartuffe—* Finissez, je suis fort 
chatouilleuse.” The Correspondent was thinking (if the word may 
be used in this connexion) of Mme. Arnould Plessy. According 
to Vapereau, this lady’s favourite pieces were “ celles de Marivaux, 
Tartufe et le Misanthrope.” Now, as it is almost impossible that 
even the Paris Correspondent should think Marivaux a play by 
Moliére, did something of this sort happen? Did some one in the 
Times Office seek vainly to verify Tartufe in Smith’s Classical Dic- 
tionary, The Post-Ofice Directory, The Directory of Directors, 
The Peerage, Lempriere, and kindred works? Did he then, in 
despair, pursue “ Madame Plessis” in Vapereau, light on Mme. 
Arnould Plessy, and somehow mix up the “ Marivaux” he found 
in the passage we have quoted with the Zartufe about which he 
wanted information? This is a mere conjecture, “thrown out” 
at oneof the most mysterious problems of our day. We can only 
say that the coincidence between Vapereau’s words—“ les piéces 
quelle joua de plus habituellement furent, avec celles de 
Marivaux, Tartufe et le Misanthrope ”—and the Correspondent’s 
meee the Marivaux of Moliére,”"—may not impossibly be thus 
explained. 

The Correspondent’s fun is not nearly exhausted. He has much 
more that is odd to say about Triboulet. He ends witha story in 
the manner of Captain Sumph. “In 1872, after having seen the 
Comte de Chambord at Antwerp, I had the honour of travelling 
with the Duc d’Aumale to Versailles.” A devilish interesting 
story, Sumph,” is all the reward the Captain used to receive for 
his anecdotes, and we have no more to give the unparalleled 
Correspondent of the Times. He has a competitor in the 
Telegraph who writes about “the Renaissance Halles of the 
Louvre”; but that, we sincerely hope, is a mere freak of the 
compositors, 


A HISTORY OF FASHION. 


AUGUSTIN CHALLAMEL, in the introduction to his 
e History of Fashion in France, which Mrs, Cashel Hoey 
and Mr, John Lillie have taken the trouble to translate from the 
French (London: Sampson Low and Co.), remarks that “ grace, 
vivacity, and, we must add, caprice, are the prevailing character- 
istics of Frenchwomen.” He might have added with perfect 
justice that a keen eye to the main chance is also not in- 
frequently a distinguishing characteristic of Frenchwomen, and 
he would not perhaps have been very much mistaken if he 
had said that it is to the strong business aptitude of some 
of his countrywomen that the constant changes, which to 
the masculine mind seem so causeless and unintelligible, are 
due, The great milliners and dressmakers of Paris govern, to 
a large extent, fashion in female dress, and, in common with no 
inconsiderable number of their fellow-creatures, strongly desire to 
make as much money as possible, while, in common with but few 
of their fellow-creatures, they see their way clearly to carrying out 
this fervent and heartfelt desire. In order that dressmakers may 
make plenty of money it is necessary that fashions should change 
frequently ; and, moreover, it is necessary, as has been pointed out 
more than once, that they should change in a marked manner, 
so that there may be no possibility of deftly altering or 
furbishing up last season’s hat, or mantle, or gown, but 
that any attempt to do so may be detected at once, and 
the offender subjected to that contempt which all true and 
pure women must feel for base and unfeminine conduct. Good 
care is therefore taken by those who rule, and who naturally 
desire to get as much out of their subjects as they can, to 
alterations frequent, and to prevent any evasion of the edicts 
which are given out. M. Challamel is hardly fair to his country- 
women when, after referring so pleasingly to their grace and 
vivacity, he slips in the word caprice. This is scarcely courteous 
of him, and by no means fair. He might as well, had he been 
speaking of fluctuations in prices and interest, have spoken 
intedly of the caprice of the Jews. He is scarcely more 
asa in what he goes on to say, in the passage succeeding 
that which we have just quoted, about Frenchwomen, respecting 
whom he certainly speaks with some audacity. “ With some 
very few exceptions,” he remarks, “we shall find the qualities 
(so the translator renders qualités) or failings of our charming 
countrywomen reproduced in their mode of dress.” Now if this 
startling assertion is true, the “qualities” and failings of French 
ladies must, within a comparatively short time, have varied in a 
manner unparalleled in the history of mankind, or rather of 
womankind. The reader has only to turn to the pictures in 
the latter part of M. Challamel’s erudite volume to see how 
terrific the variations must have been. From 1860 to 1867, 
according to him, and in this matter he will be confirmed by 
those who can remember that not very remote period, it waa, 
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the delight of Frenchwomen—followed, of course, in the true 
female spirit of unquestioning faith by women: all over Europe— 
to distend their skirts by various contrivances so as to obtain 
a huge circumference. After a time the amplitude of the 
skirt was diminished, and in 1870 it had grown considerably 
smaller ; and, after this year, it still continued to shrink, until, in 
1877 and 1878, it had become almost as narrow as was compatible 
with walking or waddling. Now, doesa skirt, which is undeniably 
an important portion of female costume, indicate a “ quality ” ora 
failing? What was the merit which was so pre-eminent, or the 
failing which was so terribly bad, in 1867, and why had the merit 
or failing vanished in 1878? Changes are rapid in these days, no 
doubt ; but still it is curious to find a main characteristic of the 
more important half of humanity disappearing with such extraor- 
dinary rapidity. 

M. Challamel, in spite of his thorough study of the subject, 
is, it is to be feared, a little hasty in the generalization we 
have quoted, and he is perhaps still more unfortunate in another 
which is given in the same page of his Introduction. After 
quoting the dictum of “a woman of tact and observation,” who 
said “it is perhaps allowable to be sentimental in a sky-blue 
bonnet, but one must not cry in a pink one,” he observes that 
“‘ This remark as to the fitness of dress shows that Frenchwomen 
are properly attentive to the harmony that should exist between 
the moral state of a person and the garments suitable for her wear.” 
Now, while fully admitting the profundity of the lady’s remark, 
and the justice of her assumption that a woman will always know 
beforehand when she will have to be sentimental or to cry, 
M., Challamel’s generalization still seems to us a rather bold one. 
Without in the least imitating French novelists, who appear to 
think that they cannot exaggerate the wickedness of their country- 
women, it may fairly be said that there are in Paris, as in other 
capitals, a considerable number of ladies whose moral state is not 
quite what strict ethics require. How do they show in their 
costume their regard for that harmony of which M. Challamel 
speaks with such feeling? This he in no way indicates, for 
a quotation which he gives from Madame de Girardin fails 
to make matters any clearer. We fear that, although aided 
by female tact and observation, and able to understand the 

reordained harmonies between bonnets and the affections, the 
historian of fashion has gone a little astray. Indeed, owing no 
doubt to the feminine nature of the subject he has chosen, M. 
Challamel seems not only to be betrayed into error by too hasty 
statements, but also to be not a little inconsistent. ‘Thus, in the 
page from which we have quoted he says that a Frenchwoman 
maintains that “ fashion is never ridiculous, because good sense is 
never wanting in France to curb extravagance, and good taste 
will ever preserve the harmonious proportions that are an inherent 
necessity in dress.” Yet, three pages afterwards; he observes that 
“it frequently happens that the general public will accept any 
costume, however eccentric, which has been worn by a celebrated 
person,” and goes on to tell how Mile. Mars set the fashion of 
wearing yellow gowns by appearing, sorely against the grain, and 
with much misgiving, in a gown made of terry velvet of this 
colour, which a manufacturer had entreated her to advertise for 
him. We can quite believe the story,and do not doubt that a 
large n umber ot ladies arrayed themselves in a very costly and 
hideous material merely because Mlle. Mars hal done so; but we 
are at a loss to understand how that which the Frenchwoman, 
according to M. Challamel, maintains is to be recouciled with 
what the public—i.e, of course the female public—according to M. 
Challamel, does. If good sense is never wanting to curb extrava- 
nce, and if good taste ever preserves harmonious proportions, how 
is it that women will adopt any costume, however eccentric, even 
accepting yellow terry because it has been worn by an actress ? 
M. Challamel has been so ungallant as practically to contradict a 
remark which is supposed to represent the opinion of his country- 
women. No doubt he is right, and they sometimes have strange 
aberrations ; but these, after all, areexceptional; and, in the main, 
fashion is governed by strictly logical laws, based on the laudable 
desire for gain which actuates those who engage in trade, 

If, however, the ingenious French writer has not been happy in 
his attempt to account for the vagaries of fashion, and has got 
rather into a mess over the moral state of his countrywomen, 
while failing to recognize their sterling business capacity, it must 
not be supposed that his work is without value. On the 
contrary, his history of female attire in France is decidedly 
interesting—in so far, at least, as any work on clothes can 
be interesting—and he succeeds in giving a very readable and 
fairly complete illustrated history of costume from the days of 
the Merovingian Monarchy to those of the Second Republic. 
Though, at tirst sight, it seems strange to see mediwval costumes 
drawn in style singularly suggestive of the Journal des Modes, 
it is pleasantly instructive to have the costumes of other days 
to clearly brought before the eye, and no one will be disposed 
1o be severe on M. Challamel who thinks of the number of people 
who will like to see these, and remembers what a priceless 
treasure his book will be to young ladies who, having with 
some tremulous misgivings accepted an invitation to a fancy dress 
ball, are much exercised by the question of what to wear. Other 
students, though not impelled by so strong a motive, will be able 
io fearn a good deal from M. Challamel’s pages and pictures. 
Strangely enough they will give satisfaction both to conservative 
und progressive female minds, to believers in the past and believers 
in the present. Those who have faith in the wisdom of their 
ancestresses will be able to point to the very beautiful, and at the 


same time very simple, costumes which, in former times, great 
French ladies have worn; while those who do not belieyg 
in the good old days, but think that they were in fact 
very bad old days, will be able to point to absurdities which 
modern female art and inventiveness would find it hard to sur. 
pass. What is most striking, perhaps, in the history of fashion jg 
the extraordinary pleasure which at various times women haye 
shown in distiguring their heads. We have no desire to draw 
inferences which some may think obvious from this fact, but 
merely desire to record it, and to point out that in former dayg 
there has been perhaps more extravagance than anything that 
recent times have witnessed. At various periods women haye 
delighted in wearing huge horns; great padded caps, dwarting the 
features and giving the whole figure a top-heavy look; close- 
fitting caps, almost entirely hiding the hair; and hoods which, 
like the “ uglies” of our own time, must have made almost any 
features seem plain. The maximum of ugliness and inconvenience 
was perhaps reached in the last century, when, according to a 
fashion which English caricaturists loved to assail, a huge edifice 
was, with infinite pains, built up on the head, and covered with 
a thick layer of powder. In the present century there seems to 
have been no tire so hideous and uncomfortable as those which 
had been contrived in preceding centuries; but, if the head has 
been treated with comparative moderation, it must be said that 
in devising ugly clothing for the body the women of later genera- 
tions have quite equalled the most ingenious of those who had 
gone before. Amy one who wishes to realize what has been 
achieved has only to look at the illustrations in the latter portion 
of M, Challamel’s work. With the exception of some quite 
modern dresses which the draughtsman has rendered in a very 
flattering manner, all the costumes are unsightly, and those of 
1830 and 1832-42 are certainly hideous in the extreme, They 
were, however, closely rivalled by the costumes of the Second 
Empire, when the huge skirts, of which we have spoken, were in 
fashion for so long, and it is worth notice that, had M. Challame} 
carried his work a little further than he has done, he might have 
recorded the invention of certain wonderful hats, and of a coat, 
the beauty of which, like that of a Skye terrier, lies in its 
ugliness. 


THE LITERATURE OF FISHING. 


O* the art of fishing there are some who may think the last. 
word has surely now been said. ‘lrue, the immortal Izaak, 
in the preface to his Pleasant Curiosity of Fisk and Fishing, has 
likened angling “to the mathematics, that it can never be fully 
learnt; at least not so fully but that there will be more new ex- 
periments left for the trial of other men that succeed us.” Now, no. 
word that ever fell from the master’s lips would any true brother 
of the craft so much as dream even of disputing. Accredited by 
his authority, are not even the wondrous legends of Dubravius, 
Bishop of Bohemia, very gospel? Do we not feel our own hearts. 
touched by the tears of Hortensius for the lamprey, “ that he had 
kept long and loved exceedingly,” untimely ravished in its prime ? 
Nevertheless, so many men have succeeded Izaak, so very much 
has been said by fishers of all degrees of skill both with rod and pen, 
that it is hard to suppose the literature already existing on the 
subject will ever become so obsolete as to necessitate a demand 
for a fresh supply. One can hardly imagine, for instance, that a 
new order, either of Acanthopteryyti or of Malacopterygii (into 
which classes, a very learned writer has told us, it will be sufficient 
to divide the fishy race—a piece of information which, we are 
sure, less learned writers will receive with intinite gratitude)—one: 
can hardly imagine, we say, that a new order will arise to which 
every known form of allurement shall prove ineffectual ; who shall 
avoid the whirling dun with a pertinacity which Mr. Swiveller or Mr. 
Fred Bayham could not have surpassed, or regard the best-scoured 
worm or the daintiest honey-paste with the splendid indifference 
of an Irish member to reason. True, one of Izaak’s successors, a. 
learned man who has explored all that has been thought and said 
upon the subject, from Oppian’s Hadieutica downward to Mr. Chol- 
mondely Pennell, and backward to the prophet Habakkuk, has said 
that, judging from his experience, “it is a question whether the high 
and still progressing education of modern fish will not eventually 
so batlle the art of the fisherman that he will consider the pro- 
priety of retiring from an unequal contest.” ‘Can we,” he asks, 
** advance our art so as to keep pace with the advancing intelligence 
of our fish?” And he answers, “ We certainly must try. We 
must make fresh experiments in angling. We must seek some 
new inventions in the way of tackle, new kinds of baits, new 
methods of angling.” But to the humble spectator gazing at the- 
gorgeous monstrosities in Mr. Bernard’s window in Church Place,. 
or Mr. Farlow’s in the Strand, it is hard to believe that art can 
still further outrage nature, or that mere human ingenuity can 
devise any fresh combination of steel and gimp, of trace and 
swivel—awful devices, which, lying there with all their glittering 
devilry naked to the eye, force one to reflect, with Mr. William 
Basse, how poor a thing will captivate a greedy mind. If the art 
of throwing a fly delicately in the very centre of the tell-tale 
ripples, or where overhanging boughs sutier but a hand’s-breadth 
ot water for the cast; of spinning the seductive minnow hither 
and thither, leaving not a cranny of the foaming pool unsearched ; 
if these arts can be taught and learned through the medium of 
printed books, their mastery, one thinks, must by this time be 
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assured to all men. To hint that rare old Izaak had grown obso- 
jete would by all true tishermen be counted flat blasphemy ; nor, 
in truth, is there any need that our love should do violence to our 
judgment ; for, take that one glorious word only of his, “ Handle 
a frog as though you loved him,” which of his successors, all 
onourable men as they are, can beat that for wisdom? Who 
that has seen—as who has not?—the clumsy angler grasping, 
with hot and boisterous hand, the tender gudgeon, or bright tresh 
worm, so that all the beauty and savour of the morsel be destroyed 
or ever it touches the water—who that has seen, we say, such 
lumbering deeds, but must have smiled to himself, remembering 
that immortal advice, handle your frog as though you loved him? 
Nevertheless, the years advance; men grow wiser, as fishes grow 
er. 
Wi yet, copious, interesting, instructive as is the work with 
which fishermen have enriched our literature, whether they have 
looked at their subject with the eye of the poet and lover of 
nature, a3 did Christopher North and Colquhoun and St. John, or 
in the austerely practical spirit of a Pennell, or with the sprightly 
playfulness of a Francis, all of it, or nearly all of it (if we may 
express the doubts, not of a critic, but of a humble and reverential 
admirer), seems to our thinking to have this fault—that it is too 
ificent in its aims, too far above the common herd; that it 
does not take sufficiently into account the common frailties and 
accidents of humanity ; that, in short, it is 


too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food. 


If all the conditions requisite to the practice of the art of 
angling in its highest and noblest form were attainable to all men 
who “ go a-fishing,” no better guide could be desired than these 
splendid professors. But this is not so, as none know better than 
the professors. Not to every man does it happen to acquire a 
salmon-river; and surely not one man ina generation has a salmon- 
river thrust upon him, A very splendid professor in our own day 
(not of fishing, but of other arts as gentle, and even more humane) 
was once taken to task for making it “a crime against the higher 
culture to attempt to inform the ignorant.” To which he made 
the somewhat oracular response, “Need I point out that the 
ignorant are not informed by being confirmed in a confusion?” 
Perhaps the professors of the higher Pisci-culture might defend 
themselves in a like manner. They might answer that the depths 
of human ignorance and human fatuity are too dark and too pro- 
found to be wholly explored ; and that a certain amount of know- 
ledge, a certain capacity for learning, must be presupposed before 
anything can be taught. Yet even here would we venture to take 
issue with them. We would not, indeed, urge against them only, 
or even mainly, that their method of instruction is too technical 
or too laboured to be of much real profit to the young aspirant for 
fishy honours who has as yet waged war with no mightier game 
than the sprightly stickleback. So much might probably be said 
of all books that profess to teach the sportive arts—arts of 
which it is true, above all others, that the ounce of practice is 
worth the ton of theory. We know, for instance, that when 


_ Mr. Hales, “a most valiant and excellent fencer,” undertook 


in a printed book to teach the “art or science of fencing,” 
he was but laughed at for his labour. Not, it was allowed, 
“but that many useful things might be learnt by that book; 
but he was laughed at because the art was not to 
taught by words, but practice.” And so, far be it from 
us to say these books are of no avail; they are of much, 
would be indeed invaluable, if only, as we have said, all the 
conditions necessary for them to avail are at hand. Dut 
to those who, with the most part of mankind, are of means 
limited both in time and money, and perhaps, we may add, in 
intellect, they must profit less. They presuppose too much, they 
require too much; and they speak too often in a tongue not 
to be understanded of men, “ A skilful Angler ought to be 
a general scholler, and seene in all the liberal sciences, as a 
grammarian, to know how either to write or discourse of his 
art in true and fitting termes, either without affectation or 
rudenes. .. . He should have knowledge in the sunne, moone, 
and starres, . . . Ile should have knowledge of proportions of 
all sorts, whether circular, square, or diametricale. ... He 
should not be unskillfull in musick”—and so on, as all who will 
may read in Gervase Markham’s Young Sportsman's Delight and 
Instructor in Angling, published in 1652; and much delight they 
may get from it, though of instruction perhaps something less, for 
even the courteous Izaak hardly seems to think it ‘‘ worthy the 
perusal of the unlearned angler.” But who, reading this list of 
conditions inevitable to true greatness, will not feel inclined to ery 
to Gervase Markham, even as Rasselas cried to his guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend, “ Enough, you have persuaded me that no man 
can be afisherman”? It is related of Sheridan that, being once 
present at a dinner where the honesty and firmness of certain 
patriots were being lauded to the skies, he exclaimed, with a burst of 
tears, that patriotism was an easy virtve enough for rich men, but 
what was tobe said for those who, with equal pride and equal talents, 
had never known what it was tohave a shilling of their own ? Often, 
as we have made our despairing way through the brilliant records of 
prowess with which the mighty masters of the craft are wont at 
once to elucidate and adorn their pages, has this story come back 
to us with singular intensity. 

Will no oue, then, do anything for the humbler votaries of the 
angle, the Levites of the gentle craft? for the men who mostly 
survey their sport from the serene, if inelegant, platform of a 


kitchen-chair in a punt; men who have never sat them down by 
the rivers of Norway, or wept remembering the victorious 
monsters still lurking in the depths of Highland lochs? Will 
no one strike a lower key, subduing his fine frenzy to the “familiar 
matter of to-day”? We cannot al! get to Corinth; some of us 
can get no further than a shilling or two will take us from 
Waterloo Station. Yet they too are men and brothers, and fain 
would be fishermen. Have those mighty masters of the art, lying 
beside their flybooks, careless of mankind, have they no thought 
for the day when they too were neophytes? Though to them, 
favourites of fortune, lie open now all the rivers of Monmouth and 
Macedon, and elsewhere, where salmons be, have they no bowels 
of compassion for those who, perhaps, as Sheridan said, with equal 
pride and equal talents, are yet condemned by “ time, strife, and 
the world’s lot” to snatch but a humble and intermittent joy 
from the gudgeon and the roach? “A perfect angler,” one of 
them has said, “is indeed a perfect man—the rerpdywvos dvjp 
of Aristotle ”; but how few of us are perfect men, how many must 
be but imperfect anglers ! 


FRENCH FINANCE, 


bite controversy which M, Léon Say is maintaining against 
his opponents is not altogether a struggle of the Outs to take 
the places of the Ins; nor is it even a question of pure finance. 
There is a larger political principle at stake. It is natural, of 
course, that M. Léon Say, now finding the essential part of his 
Budget rejected by his successor, should defend his own proposals, 
and endeavour to prove that his administration of the finances was 
better than that of his successor. It is likewise natural that he 
should feel concerned for the credit of France. As France is now 
far surpassed by Germany in population and military organization, 
she would be in a bad way indeed if her credit were to fail her. 
Her influence abroad now mainly rests upon the universal belief 
that, if put to it, she could raise any sums that might be necessary 
for an indefinite number of years, and ultimately wear out any 
antagonist except England. If, then, her credit were seriously 
affected, the political consequences would be very grave. But 
M. Léon Say does not really believe that the ability of France to 
borrow whatever sums may be needed for her defence is in 
danger. He thinks, no doubt, that her credit is affected to 
this extent, that if she pursues her present policy she will 
not be able to borrow as advantageously as she otherwise 
could. He believes also that her present policy is incon- 
veniencing the money market, and is lowering her financial 
prestige. But that her fighting capacity is endangered M. Léon 
Say does not pretend, whatever inference may be drawn from 
his language by ignorant readers. The real principle against 
which M. Léon Say is contending is the administration of the 
railways by the State. After the Franco-German war the 
people of France suddenly awoke to the fact that they had been 
left behind in the race by Germany, not alone in regard to 
military organization, but also in the opening up of means of 
communication, The National Assembly, when paying the bill 
for the war, had great difficulty in raising the taxation necessary 
to meet the growing expenditure ; and it was brought home to the 
members, therefore, that if France was to go through the trial 
laid upon her, there was indispensable need for untiring industry 
and for the development of all her resources. Therefore there 
was a general determination to educate the people and to open up 
means of communication. The first task, however, was to 
reorganize the army, to reconstitute the matériel of war, and to 
reconstruct the fortresses. This was at once taken in hand by the 
National Assembly. Subsequently M. de Freycinet, when Minister 
of Public Works, sketched out the great plan now being carried 
into execution for constructing railways, canals, and harbours, and 
thus developing the trade of the country. Later still education has 
been made universal and gratuitous, and there has been a large 
outlay upon school buildings. In all these ways the expenditure 
of the State has been enormously augmented, and for the future 
the estimated outlay upon railways is yet more immense. New 
lines have been laid out all over the country, and several old lines 
belonging to small Companies have been bought up. It was soon 
found, however, that these lines could not pay by themselves, As 
a matter of course, the first railways constructed in France were 
those connecting the great seats of industry, and they have been 
leased by the State to six great Companies. Afterwards lines 
of secondary interest, which promised to be profitable, were also 
constructed, and those likewise have been let to the great Com- 
panies. There have, furthermore, been a few minor railways 
constructed by small Companies. There remained then for the 
State only railways which private enterprise did not consider 
worth undertaking. They run through out-of-the-way mountainous 
and pvor districts, or they connect unimportant towns in agricul- 
tural regions. The State system thus cunsists of railways which 
by their very nature are deemed to be unprofitable; and it soon 
began to impress itself upon the official mind that, if these rail- 
ways were ever to be made to pay, they should be amalgamated 
with the systems of the t Companies. Instead, however, of 
following the old precedent and letting these lines to the existing 
Companies, the policy that gained most favour was to buy out 
the great Companies, and make the whole of the railways of 
France State property. 

This plan has in its favour the example of Germany and 
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Belgium, and it is recommended by many considerations which 
have much weight in French opinion; but naturally it was very 
distasteful to the great Companies, and it was equally objectionable 
to economists of the way of thinking of M. Léon Say. A strong 
opposition then arose against the po icy of State purchase of the 
railways. In his Budget last spring M. Léon Say condemned the 
proposed purchase. He also pointed out that the works already 
constructed had Pedcod | the finances; and that, if those 


planned were carried out with the rapidity intended, they would 
add greatly to those embarrassments. At the time circumstances 
were in his favour. M. Gambetta had just fallen, and the Chamber 
of Deputies, anxious to prevent a revival of the Scrutin de liste pro- 
posals, was ready tosupport anything which would keep M.Gambetta _ 
‘out of office. Furthermore, the panic on the Bourse had created | 
very general alarm, and caused a demand for M. Say as Minister of | 
Finance. For a little while, then, he appeared indispensable ; 
and consequently he was able to dictate his own terms. He pro- 

sed, accordingly, that the construction of railways by the State 
should be slackened, that the issue of a new loan should be post- 
poned for some years, and that arrangements should be made with _ 
the six great Companies to repay quickly the debts they owed to the 
State, and to undertake several of the railways which were to have 
been built by the State. In return, the Government wa3 to bind itself’. 
not to purchase the railways for fifteen years. But M.Say went out of | 
office before his Budget was voted, and his successor has refused 
to carry out the convention with the Orleans Railway, which was 
the only one completed before M. Say’s resignation. Thus the 
question of State purchase of the railways is once more open. It 
will be seen, then, that in his criticism of French finance M. Say 
has an ultimate object in view. He is not merely anxious to 
discredit a successor who has thrown overboard a cardinal prin- 
ciple of his Budget, and at the same time to compel a better 
financial administration ; he is desirous to prevent a policy which 
he believes to be politically and economically mischievous. 
Naturally, therefore, he makes the most of everything that tells 
unfavourably, and he leaves out of sight altogether much that tells 
in favour of French finance. 

Roughly speaking, the condition of the finances is as follows. 
The State Budget somewhat exceeds 120 millions sterling; and 
the Budget of all kinds, including the extraordinary, the depart- 
mental, and communal expenditure, and also the Budget on special 
resources, amounts to about 160 millions sterling. The programme 
of Public Works, if carried out in its integrity, involves an esti- 
mated outlay of 360 millions sterling; the existing State Debt is 
about 1,000 millionssterling; and the debt ofall kinds, State, depart- 
mental, and conimunal, amounts to nearly 1,300 millions sterling. 
These figures are of enormous magnitude, and at first sight seem to 
bear out M. Léon Say’s most pessimist statements ; but, after all,a 
State debt of 1,000 millions sterling for France in the present day 
is a mere bagatelle compared with the debt of the United Kingdom 
after the battle of Waterloo, Considering all that France has 
gone through, and her losses in the late campaign, no real econo- 
mist can believe that her existing debt overtaxes her strength. 
Another point to remember is that a portion of the debt consists 
of Terminable Annuities, It is part of M. de Freycinet’s scheme 
that the money to be laid out upon Public Works is to be raised 
by means of Redeemable Rentes, as they are called. The nominal 
capital, therefore, exaggerates the debt of France. Lastly, it is to 
be borne in mind that the Public Works, even though they do not 
pay in a commercial sense, may yet be highly profitable to France. 
A railway which merely covers its working expenses may be of the 
greatest value if it is of use in war, or if it opens up new markets 
to a previously isolated district. Again, France undoubtedly has 
hitherto suffered because of the ignorance of her people, and the 
outlay she is incurriug in hurrying on education cannot be con- 
sidered extravagant. Nor can it be said offhand that the contem- 
plated outlay of 360 millions sterling upon future Public Works is 
too large. The real questionis whether the Public Works are needed, 
and would not besupplied by private enterprise. Ifthe railways, when 
pe caps will develop the resources of France, will open up new 
markets, will encourage production, will increase the value of land 
and the reward of capital and labour, and ifthe State alone can make 
them, their construction cannot but be advantageous, provided 
they are constructed with a reasonable regard to economy. This 
latter is the real weak point of the scheme to which M, Say is op- 
posed. Corruption pervades France from end to end and deter- 
mines Government patronage. Railways are laid out for electioneer- 
ing purposes, and are carried on without regard to economy. 

orse still ; instead of first deciding upon the lines of greatest 
importance and completing them, lines are begun in every part of 
France and are pushed on at the same pace. Equality seems to 
demand this, and thus the taxpayers’ money is wasted without any 
adequate return, Another weak point in the financial provision 
for these railways is the augmentation of the floating debt. When 
M. Léon Say presented his Budget for next year he estimated that 
in December 1883 the floating debt would exceed the enormous 
sum of 120 millions sterling. He took various means for reducing 
this sum, and as his Budget has been revised by M. Tirard, and as it 
1s not yet definitively settled what Public Works are to be carried 
out, it is impossible to say what the real amount of the floating 
debt is. But at the end of last year it amounted in round figures 
to 49 millions sterling, and has since been rapidly growing. When 
Sir 8, Northcote allowed the floating debt of England to reach 30 
millions, we b ge out in these columns the danger of the policy, 
and we urged the necessity for bringing the debt within ma 


able proportions. But, as we have just stated, the French floating 


debt eleven months ago exceeded by more than 50 per cent, the 
highest point our own floating debt ever reached. So immense g 
floating debt necessarily must affect the credit of the country. The 
money market is unable to absorb such large amounts of short 
dated paper, and therefore the eredit of the Government declines, 
No doubt there is a market for French Government bills all oyey 
Europe, but still a floating debt of such magnitude tends to 
become unmanageable, weighs unduly upon the money market, and 
in case of a war would incommode the Government in isgujn 

fresh loans. This is a point which French Finance Ministers 
have not sufficiently kept in view. M. Léon Say is doing g 
public service in forcing attention to it. If France were sud. 
denly called upon to defend herself, and were obliged therefore 
to issue a great loan, she would find this enormous floating debt 
in her way. This and the fact that her last loan has not beeg 
taken by bond fide investors, but still remains in the hands of the 
great capitalists who took it on speculation, may seem to bear out 
M. Léon Say’s contention, but in reality it does not. It is found 
in this country, as well as in France, that the public will not buy 
Terminable Annuities, and the recent French loans have been 
issued in the shape of Terminable Annuities. It is nothing new, 
therefore, to find that the public are willing enough to take 
Perpetual Rentes, but are unwilling to buy Redeemable Three per 
Cents., and the fact in no way testifies to diminished credit on the 
part of France. 


THE THEATRES, 


Spe even the writers of plays for nineteenth-century 
audiences have their moments of weakness, it is just possible 
that Mr. Pinero may some day make an unworthy compliance to 
the pretensions of literature and print his ‘‘ dramatic works,” If 
so, we venture to suggest that he should call them “ Plays by an 
Actor for Actors.” ‘That will exactly describe them, and will 
show that he has the courage of his opinions. His highly 
successful and occasionally amusing pieces are not meant to show 
any probable action carried on by any conceivable character, 
They are written to supply this or that popular actress or actor 
with pegs on which to hang the pathetic or comic, or pathetic and 
comic things she or he can do. This style of play-writing has 
obvious advantages both for players and audience. It saves the 
former the trouble of realizing a new character, and gives the 
latter a chance of seeing and applauding what they have seen and 
applauded before. We are ail of Mr. Hardcastle’s opinion, and 
love old friends. As Mr, Pinero’s last rearrangement of the old 
puppets now being played at Toole’s Theatre is just what might 
be expected from such a method, we shall not attempt to bore the 
benevolent reader by any sketch of its so-called plot or any 
analysis of what Mr. Pinero would call its characters. We shall 
confine ourselves to just indicating what opening he has given to 
Mr. Toole, and what to the very competent actors who support 
him ; concerning the actresses even less need be said. 

Mr. Toole, then, has a chance of showing that he can acta 
worthy, foolish man with a soft heart and head. The hero of 
Boys and Girls is a village shoemaker who is also a schoolmaster. 
He has a virago of a sister, who loves him and tyrannizes over 
him. There is a foolish grown-up girl in the school who is secretly: 
in love with him, and a lady lodger who has been a horse-rider, 
but is smitten with a desire to reform. Outside his household 
there is a gouty, ill-tempered old gentleman who has an adopted 
son. Given all this, any playgoer who knows Mr. Toole can 
see the rest. He submits, not without jests, to his sister; he does 
not understand the foolish girl; he is puzzled by the lady horse- 
rider, he is bullied by the gouty gentleman, and he sacrifices him- 
self for the adopted son. In the intervals of portraying these 
various phases of the character he cracks jests at a chuckle-headed 
fellow who is in love with the virago sister. How well Mr. Toole 
does all this nobody who has seen him act needs to be told. 
He suppresses sobs with great truth to nature. A nervous 
man who is nearly crying, and is very much ashamed of it; a 
good-hearted man who is very miserable, but tries hard to conceal 
it from other people by an appearance of hilarity, are characters 
which Mr. Toole represents excellent well. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to tell how the other parts are distributed. Mr. Billing- 
ton is the gouty tyrant, and plays his favourite character of the 
old gentleman who is a bully not wholly without a remnant of 
manuers. Mr. Ward is the adopted son, a courageous young 
man whose manners are still intact. He goes through his part 
like a worthy gentleman who has been bewitched into appearing a 
lunatic, and bears his misfortune in a well-bred, plucky way. Mr. 
Garden is the chuckle-headed lover. This actor has a particular 
faculty for playing blockheads,and probably that is why he has one 
tu play. He has a wonderfully comic grin, a watery, wondering 
eye, and an expression of conceit which is perfectly true to life. 
Mr. Shelton makes a good grotesque sycophant, The actresses are 
Miss Myra Holmes, Miss . Johnstone, and Miss Ely Kempster. 
They are all three themselves; which is all they can be, as Mr. 
Pinero has asked them to be nothing more. 

If it is a little too obvious that The Silver King now being played 
at the Princesss’s is merely written for the admirable company of 
that theatre, it is by no means such an irritating piece of patchwork 
as Boys and Girls. It has, of course, given rise to an immense 
amount of tall talk in the morning papers. The highest pairs of 
stilts kept in Fleet Street are always mounted when the time comes 
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for criticizing the last new melodrama at the Princess's. It is 
not the less a good honest melodrama, dealing with the usual 
melodramatic virtues and vices,, The play is certainly too long, 
and Mr. Wilson Barrett has fallen into the tra which is laid by 
a certain personage “who does not always sleep,” according to 
Cervantes, for the popular actor who is also a manager. He has 
allowed his own part to be made far too wordy. He talks a great 
deal when a little would do, and he sometimes talks when he 
should say nothing. The main lines of the play are these, A 
Mr. Wilfred Denver (Mr. Wilson Barrett) is, when the play 
opens, in the midst of his hot youth. Although he is married to 
a charming wife—Nellie Denver (Miss Eastlake)—he is ruining 
himself by evil courses, drinking and betting. There is a vil- 
Jainous engineer who has been jilted by Nellie, and is resolved 
to be revenged by egging Denver on to ruin himself. How 
he manages it does not appear, for the two men cannot meet 
without aare However, ruined Wilfred Denver is utterly. 


The Derby has carried off every penny he has in the world, 


and he comes to drown care at the “ Wheatsheaf,” Clerken-— 


well, which is, as it seems, a familiar haunt of his. Here 
yarious persons seek him out, There is his faithful retainer 
Daniel Jaikes (Mr. George Barrett), the engineer Geoffrey Ware 
(Mr. Brian Darley), and his wife. The servant and the wife 
to get him home in vain. He has a quarrel with Ware, 
and rushes off in a drunken fury to murder him. While he is 
quarrelling and sotting in the “ Wheatsheaf” skittle-alley, other 
rsons with schemes of their own have also been there. Captain 
Herbert Skinner, alias the Spider (Mr. Willard), chief of a gang 
of burglars and a highly fashionable person, is one. His accomplice 
Coombe, alias Father Christmas (Mr. Cooper), is another. Henry 
Crockett, Geoffrey Ware’s clerk, to be known later as the Duke of 
York, is yet another. Sam Baxter, the Scotland Yard detective, 
is there to keep an eye on them, and there is a chorus of 
betting men and such like. Now the Spider and his men have 
a plan to “ crack the crib” next Ware’s room, and they are 
planning to get in there. They get hold of Crockett, Ware’s 
clerk—who has been betting with his master’s money—and 
he lets them into the room. This was almost unnecessary, since 
another of the gang—Cripps, alias the Ancient Briton—has 
already got in through the window. The rest of the situation 
tells itself. Denver comes clamouring at the door, is let in by the 
burglars to keep him quiet, and promptly put under chloroform. 
Then Ware returns, finds the gang there, has a struggle with 
the Spider, and is shot with the revolver wrenched from Denver. 
When that unlucky man recovers, he finds Ware lying dead, and, 
having a vague recollection of a fight at the door, and of his own 
tipsy rage, and seeing the revolver discharged, he not unnaturally 
concludes that he has shot his enemy. The rest of the play tells 
how Denver escapes, is believed to have died in a railway accident, 
goes to Nevada, becomes a Silver King, and returns to clear his 
character. Of course his wife and children have been starving 
during his absence, and the Spider has been following his wicked 
courses. Justice is meted out to all, and the curtain falls on the 
Silver King, his wife, his children, and his fathful Jaikes, praying | 
with much unction in the midst of splendour, while Sam Baxter | 
is conducting the Spider to prison, with gyves upon his wrists. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett plays with force; but, as we have said, he 
plays a little too much. He overdoes everything. The drunken- 
ness lasts too long. Rage such as he represents in the first act 
would have sobered Denver. Moreover, he should not recover from 
the chloroform in exactly the same state as before it was given to 
him, Again, when he is escaping he shows his nervous terror in a 
way that would have brought suspicion on him at once. He prays 
too often and too long. When he returns as the Silver Kine, 
looking exactly like the Stranger in Kotzebue’s play, he talks and 
behaves like him too. There is too much of his lachrymose elo- 
quence, and the recital of a long and absurd dream might 
with advantage be omitted. Mr. Barrett was admirably su 
as everybody who knows the Princess’s company will 

ieve. It is the laudable ambition of that company to be 
unconventional and to create their characters. With a word of 
praise for all, we select three of the actors for special commenda- 
tion. Mr. George Barrett played the old servant Jaikes with 
excellent taste. His pathos was never lachrymose, and he was 
comic without exaggeration. He never once tried to raise a laugh 
in the gallery by buffoonery, and has all the more reason to 

with the laughing he did produce. The same may be said 
for Mr. Charles Coote’s acting of the clerk, Henry Crockett; his 
drunken swagger, abject fear, and hungry fury, were all true to 
the character of a weak, pretentious young rowdy which he had 
toact. He had to play an ’Arry, and he did it to the life. The 
third actor to be named is Mr. Willard, who was as cool, insolent, 
and self-possessed a villain as ever walked the earth. Miss 
Eastlake was touching and intelligent as usual, but she would do 
well to cut down one scene in which she has to be abject, and to 
modify her screams in another. 

Love and Money, the melodrama by Messrs. Charles Reade and 
Henry Pettitt which is being played at the Adelphi, is a very 
different piece of work. It is little more than a stringing 
together of mere effects of stage-carpentry and well-worn situa- 
tions, There are scenes in it which would give a competent actor 
& fine opening. The scene of the coal mine, for instance, is full of 
capabilities of a rude melodramatic kind; but the play is shape- 
less. Unluckily, it is so acted as to throw all its faults into 
Strong relief. Mr. Clynds has a part of which a good deal might 


be made; but, though he is tolerably successful in the comic purt, 


he tears his passions to tatters in the worst transpontine style, 
Messrs. A. C. Lilly and Harry Proctor play two villains in the 
most scowling and stagy fashion. Mr. Ryder talks intelligibly, 
and acts like a human being; but the other actors can ameesly 
be said to act at all. Miss Amy Roselle alone of the actresses is 
in the minority with Mr, Ryder. There is a kind of audience 
which delights in this sort of thing; but the writing does not 
belong to literature, nor the acting to art, and criticism has no- 
thing to do with them. 


CLOSE OF THE RACING SEASON. 


A MEETING of the Parliament of the Turf was held during 
the last of the Newmarket meetings. The Prince of Wales 
was among the legislators; and four dukes, a dozen lords, three 
baronets, a couple of foreign princes, and several very distin- 
guished commoners were also present. It might be supposed that 
so influential a body as this would legislate with boldness and 
freedom; but, as a matter of fact, there are few governing bodies 
so nervous as the Jockey Club. A good many years ago, when 
Parliamentary interference in racing matters was threatened, the 
late Lord Derby guaranteed that the Jockey Club would itself 
carry out every necessary reform. If the Jockey Club has faith- 
fully acted up to this guarantee, we can only say that the 
refurms necessary on the Turf must have for many years been 
infinitesimal. 

The leading topics discussed at the late meeting of the Jockey 
Club were the betting and ownership of horses by jockeys. It is 
said that some jockeys bet heavily. There are honest jockeys; 
but it is not therefore to be tolerated that jockeys should be 
allowed the power of making it their interest to lose races for 
their employers. It is not necessary to pull a horse up in front 
of the grand stand in order to prevent his winning a race, and the 
art of losing races without being found out is not a very difficult 
one to master; when, therefore, lads of eighteen or nineteen are 
permitted to bet in “ ponies,” “ fifties,” and “ hundreds,” they are, 
to say the least, placed in considerable temptation. It is com- 
monly believed that certain jockeys own, or are partners in, race- 
horses running under other people’s names. It may consequently 
happen that the owner of the winner of a valuable race may have 
ridden the best of that horse’s opponents; and, in such a case, 
who would be bold enough to guarantee that he did all in his 
power to bring about the defeat of his own representative? Two 
more futal dangers to the Turf could scarcely be imagined; and 
one would have thought that such an all-powerful body as 
the Jockey Club would have dealt with the matter in one way 
only. The manner in which the Club met the case, however, 
was as follows:—Ii requested the stewards “to exercise in 
future, at their discretion, their power of withholding licences 
from all jockeys who are owners or part owners of horses, or who 
notoriously bet on horse-races.” To this the Stewards graciously 
replied that they would interpret this request “as an expression 
of opinion on the part of the Club, that, except in the cases of a 
few old jockeys who combined the occupations of training and 
riding together with the ownership of horses, and in whose favour 
the discretionary power could be exercised, no jockeys ought to 
be allowed to own horses either wholly or in part, whether running 
in their own or any other names.” So far so good; but it is im- 
possible to avoid drawing the unpleasant inference from this inter- 
change of civilities that two notorious evils have hitherto been 
contentedly tolerated by the Stewards of the Jockey Club, although 
they had full powers of preventing them ; and there may be people 
who consider that the discretionary power of the Jockey Club is 
not exercised too often in putting down palpable scandals. 

Another matter that was discussed at the meeting of the Club 
was the old question of the minimum weight to be carried b 
four-year-olds. Sir John Astley hoped that the stewards would 
give instructions to the handicappers that no horse four years old 
or upwards should be handicapped at less than 7 st. Perhaps 
Sir John’s ideas on this question had been freshened up by the 
hollow victory in the Cambridgeshire of Hackness, a four-year- 
old carrying 6 st. 4 lbs., two or three hours before the meeting. 
The Stewards refused to interfere in the matter unless a rule 
was passed, but it is to be hoped that there will be some legis- 
lation on this point; for if a horse requires an allowance of 
three stone from an opponent of its own age, as was the case 
in the late Cambridgeshire, it does not deserve to be allowed to 
tun atall. It is highly satisfactory to find any disposition among 
the members of the Jockey Club to raise the standard of weights, 
for five years ago their tendency was quite the other way, as a 
resolution was then actually passed—tfortunately to be soon re- 
pealed—reducing the minimum weight in handicaps from 5 st. 7 lbs. 
to 4 st. 7 lbs. As was pointed out in these columns at the time, a 
movement in the opposite direction was urgently needed, and we 
should be very glad to see a rule passed that “no horse shall carry 
less than 6 st, in any plate or sweepstakes,” 

Before dismissing the subject of the Jockey Club, it may be 
worth while to notice the farce of the so-called “added money ” at 
the meetings held under the immediate direction of the Stewards 
of that Club. It looks very liberal when 5o00/. is adver- 
tised as added to the stakes for a race; but when it is re- 
membered that, in addition to the stakes, there is an entrance of 
54. to “ the fund,” and that one of the conditions of the race is that 
there shall be a hundred entries, the munificence of the “ 500/, 
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added” is not so apparent, since it is clear that the owners of 
the horses entered add the money themselves. The value of 
Jockey Club liberality was excellently demonstrated in the Select 
Stakes at the late Second October Meeting, where ‘“ 200 sov. 
added” was the inducement advertised for owners. One of the 
conditions of the race, however, was that the entrance should be 
“25 sov. each, 10 ft. to the fund.” As there were forty sub- 
cribers, of whom thirty-seven paid forfeit, the Jockey Club had to 
pay 200. and to receive 370/., thus clearing 170/. by their 
generosity. We see no reason for expecting the Jockey Club to 
add any money at all to the races at Newmarket unless they 
think well to do so; but when it is remembered that the Club 
is supposed, in its arrangements at Newmarket, to set an example 
to all other managers of races, it must be regretted that anything 
should be done at the head-quarters of the racing world that 
may have the least appearance of saying one thing and meaning 
another. 

We do not remember ever going to races in much worse weather 
than that which we had to endure at the Liverpool Autumn Meeting. 
The Tuesday of the Houghton Meeting was certainly an atrocious 
day, but the Wednesday to a great extent made up for it; whereas 
at Liverpool the Tuesday was miserable, the Wednesday was awful, 
and the Thursday was, if possible, worse still. At the ends’ of 
the races it was difficult to believe that the jockeys’ breeches had 
ever been white, and rich crops of mustard and cress might 
bave been grown on the mud wit which their faces were covered. 
Yet the Liverpool Autumn Cup was a marvellously fine race. 
Sixteen horses went to the post. Hackness, the winner of the 
Cambridgeshire, was the first favourite ; but she had now to carry 
20 lbs. more than her Cambridgeshire weight. Wallenstein, the 
winner of the Liverpool Spring Cup and of the Manchester Cup of 
2,386/., was the second favourite ; but he was giving a stone and 
2 lbs, to Hackness, which seemed a large allowance in such deep 
ground. Despite the mud, the race was run at a good pace. 
Iackness made most of the running until reaching the straight 
run in, where she was beaten, Then Sibyl and Goggles went to 
the front and raced home as if tied together. At the distance, 
Sibyl got a little the best of it, but Goggles kept struggling 
after her. The two leaders seemed now to be in danger from 
Wallenstein, upon whom Archer was dashing up as if shot out of a 
gun, and as the three horses rushed past the winning post, no one 
but the judge could be certain as to which had won. His verdict 
was that there was a head between each of the three horses, and that 
Goggles was first, Sibyl second, and Wallenstein third. As 
Wallenstein was giving 15 Ibs. to the winner and 24 lbs. to 
Sibyl, his performance was a very good one. Archer's rush was 
worth going a long way to see; but either his horse was not 
quite good enough at the weights, or else he timed his dash 
just a second too late. Goggles is a powerful horse, with a 
strong back and muscular loins and quarters. He is, in fact, just 
the kind of horse to run well through deep mud. He was bred 
by Mr. Ellam, the saddler, of Piccadilly, and he has a treble cross 
of what a well-known sporting writer used to call “ the accursed 
Blacklock blood” in his veins. 

Shrewsbury used to be considered the last legitimate meeting of 
the racing season; but in these days there are even later meetings 
to be got through. It usually takes place in wretched weather ; 
but we have seldom ended our year’s racing with two finer days 
than those on which Shrewsbury races were run last week. The 
Great Shropshire Handicap is a valuable race, and it gave rise toa 
good deal or heavy betting, although there had been little or no 
betting on it beforehand. ‘The handsome Lowland Chief, with Archer 
on his back, was the favourite. ‘This horse had won the Stewards’ Cup 
at Goodwood, besides other races this year, and he was looking in 
grand condition, Cylinder, who had won the only race for which he 
had started this season, and two out of four races last season, was 
second favourite, while Picador, a lightly weighted four-year-old, 
and Iriar Rush, the winner of five races this year, were heavily 
backed at six and seven to one. ‘There were eleven starters, and 
Mr. Jardine’s Experiment, a little jade of a mare, whose starting 
price had been 16 to 1, took the lead, and held it from the start to 
the finish, and won, running away, by half a dozen lengths. She 
looked very meart beside some of her competitors, but when in 
the humour to run away she can gallop at a terrific pace for a mile. 
In the course of her four years on the Turf she has won seventeen 
races and lost sixteen. The second day of the Shrewsbury meeting 
was remarkable for the success of outsiders, and if a backer had 
put 1/. on each of the seven winners, he would have won more 
than sol. For the Cup Wallenstein was the first favourite, 
while City Arab, who had run Chippendale to a head for the 
Jockey Club Cup, was second favourite. The very leniently 
weighted Winterbourne, who had won races at Newmarket and 
Kempton Park, was third favourite, and Falkirk, who had been 
second in the Great Shropshire Handicap on the previous day, 
was backed at 8 to 1. This four-year-old horse had only 6 st. 7 lbs, 
to carry; but, although he had run a dozen times, he had never 
hitherto won a race. Yet he made almost the whole of the 
running for the Shrewsbury Cup, and won the race. Archer did 
much the same in the race for the Shrewsbury Cup as in that for 
the Liverpool Cup. He came with one of his well-known rushes 
on Wallenstein in the last few yards, and got beaten by a head. 
This time, however, he ran a dead heat for second place with 
Vista. It is said that one of Wallenstein’s backers lost between 
5,000/, and 6,000/. on the race. The race for the Shrewsbury Cup 
was one of the finest ever seen for that stake. 


REVIEWS. 


RAVEN’S CHURCH BELLS OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE.* 


B gee peer it is little more than thirty years since the histo 
of the church bells of our country began to be studied, the 
literature of the subject is already becoming copious. The Rey, 
H. T. Ellacombe—who is still, in his tenth decade, pursuing hig 
favourite researches in’ a green and vigorous old age—led the 
way with his Church Bells of Devonshire and Remains of 
Somersetshire,to which he has subsequently appended an essay on 
church bells in general, followed in 1881 by The Church Bells 
of Gloucestershire, works which must be regarded as the chief 
authorities on the subject. The path marked out by Mr, 
Ellacombe has been diligently followed by Mr. A. D. ‘Tyssen, 
Mr. Lestrange, and Mr. Dunkin, in their accounts of the 
church bells respectively of the counties of Sussex, Norfolk, 
and Cornwall. to Mr. Thomas North, of Leicester, the largest 
contributor to this department of campanology, we are indebted 
for successive volumes dealing with the bells of the counties of 
Leicester, Northampton,and Rutland, to which he has recently added 
one on the bells of the large county of Lincoln. Dr. Raven, whose 
work on the bells of Cambridgeshire is now before us, takes rank 
among the earliest of our campanologists. He tells us that his in. 
vestigations among the belfries of that county began at a very 
early date, and were “continued with a possibly excessive zeal” in 
his “ college days.” At that time the science was completely in 
its infancy. “ Not a stamp, initial cross, or other sign hud been 
investigated. The names of a few ancient founders had been pre- 
served, but they were seldom connected with existing bells. The 
work had to be taken up from the very outset.” Nor was the 
work of investigation an easy or agreeable one, or altogether 
exempt from danger. It involved 
long journeys on foot to remote places, the ascent of crazy ladders, the 
deciphering of inscriptions of all degrees of difficulty in themselves by a 
light generally defective, the reader in peril of rotten planks, anointed with 
grease from the gudgeons, and powdered with fine dust from decomposing 
Jackdaws’ nests. 
“ But,” he adds, “the very discomforts, hardships, and dangers of 
the work proved its strong attraction; once taken up, a man could 
not drop it.” The result of the researches thus graphically set 
before us by Dr. Raven, after appearing by instalments in the 
Last Anglian, were embodied in a little volume entitled The Church 
Belis of Cambridgeshire, published in 1869, of which a second 
edition, much enlarged and somewhat modified, has been lately 
issued under the auspices of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
Ir. Raven is a practised writer, and has succeeded in making 
a somewhat dry subject attractive even to the reader un 
initiated in the mysteries of campanology. He wisely avoids 
the general use of technical terms, and when he introduces 
them is not above explaining them. For instance, the term 
“ baldrick ” or “ bawdrick ” is of frequent occurrence in medieval 
churchwardens’ accounts, and, as we know, often proves puzzling 
to young archeologists. In one of Dr. Raven's earliest pages, 
when quoting the item from the Proctors’ Book for 1457, “ pro 
corda et le Baldrick pro magna campana in ecclesia S. Marie,” he 
appends a footnote explaining that a “ baldrick” is “a strap for 
fastening the tongue to the staple of the bell”; and again, later 
on, that “staples” are “ for hanging the tongue upon,” and that 
“hasps ” belong “ to the tackling of the bell itself.” 
Cambridgeshire possesses but few bells of early date. That 
“ peals of bells more or less in tune” were tolerably abundant in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries is evident from the existence 
of early towers clearly erected and arranged for their reception. 
“ Whatever may be the date of the tower of St. Benedict at Cam- 
bridge,” writes Dr. Raven—and it cannot be placed, at the latest, 
more than a very few years after the Conquest—* it isevidently meant 
to contain a peal of bells.” The same adaptation to the reception 
of peals is found in the Norman towers of the county, such as those 
of Downham-in-the-Isle, Babraham, Ickleton, and, above all— 
though that is rather of Transition than Norman date—the western 
tower of Kly Cathedral. We observe that Dr. Raven quot un- 
questioningly the Chronicle of Ingulphus to prove the existence at 
Crowland Abbey of a peal of seven bells, by name Peya, Bega, 
Tatwin, Turketyl, Bettelin, Bartholomew, and Guthlac, “ booming 
over the fens of the north part of the Isle of Ely,” and he finds in the 
Chronicle’s laudation of the abbey bells, ‘‘ Nec erat tunc tanta con- 
sonantia campanarum in tota Anglia,” an indication of the exist- 
ence of many peals in England. ‘The fact may be as the writer 
would have us believe. ‘There is little doubt that so wealthy and 
important a monastic foundation as Crowland wasas early as pos- 
sible supplied with a peal of bells the best that the rude art of the 
bell-founders of the age could supply, and that other chief 
churches were similarly provided. ven the names assigned to 
the bells may be those which they actually bore, though the 
Cumbrian St. Bega has an odd look among her distinctly Gyrvian 
associates. But we must warn Dr. Raven against placing too mu 
reliance on the authenticity of the so-called Chronicle of Ingulpbus, 
which, long considered very questionable, was etlectually disposed 
of by the late Mr. Riley more than twenty years ago. The story 
to which Dr. Kaven refers of the narrow escape of Ingulphus 


* The Church Bells of Cambridgeshire. By J. J. Raven, D.D. Second 
Edition. Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Octavo Publications, No. XVILL 
London: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 
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himself from the streams of molten metal at the great fire by 
hich the Abbey was destroyed in 1091, must probably be 
- ed as mythical. However this may be, it seems that after 
the conflagration “ Pega and Bega,” and their brothers of sonorous 
names and voices, had no worthy successors for some centuries to 
come, the monks of Crowland having to content themselves 
with two clattering pots rather than bells, “duo skillets,” the 
gift of one Fergus, a brazier of Boston. 

Passing from Crowland, there is very little to be gleaned about 
the bells of this district for three centuries after the Norman 
Conquest. There are, according to Dr. Raven, but few bells in 
Cambridgeshire “ which may be even con ecturally referred to the 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries.” Indee » Medieval bells at all 
are of very infrequent occurrence in the county, while of those 
whose antiquity may be concluded from dates, letters, or inscrip- 
tions there are absolutely none. Dr, Raven writes :— 

To what cause the absence of dates on our medieval bells is due is a 

reat mystery; but the fact remains. There is not a dated ante-Reforma- 
tion vell in the county, which runs very short in mediawval specimens. ‘The 
Isle of Ely is swept all but clean of ¢' em, and in the rest of the county 
they are under the Sussex average, which isten per cent. Out of 710 bells, 
there are but 55 to which can be assigned a date earlier than the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Perhaps of all the inscribed bells the most 
ancient is the third at Stetchworth, which bears only the words “ oms 
gus” (omnis spiritus) “ laudet Dam, oms gus laudet Dum.” There 
js not a single stop, stamp, or initial cross from which to draw any conclu- 
sion as to the date of this bell, or its relation to other bells in the district. 
The rudeness of tne lettering seems to suggest an early date ; but this is 
not a sure criterion. 


Cambridge men, accustomed to the deep booming sound of 
the tenor bell of Great St. Mary’s—“the best bell of the best 
peal of bells in the world,” according to an enthusiastic campan- 
ologist of the last century, Mr. John Ludlam—as it sounds the 
Curlew, may be surprised to learn that it was not from St. Mary's 
steeple, but from that of St. Benet’s, that in early times the 
summons sounded to the members of the University to lectures, 
sermons, and congregations. One of the earliest notices of bells 
in Cambridge is in 1273, when there was a quarrel between 
Alan, the Rector of St. Benet’s, and the Chancellor of the 
University as to the right to the use of the tenor bell. Ilugh of 
Balsham, then Bishop of Ely, was called in to arbitrate between 
the parties, and a composition was come to, by which the bell 
was allowed “to be rung in an honest and civil manner,” with 
the condition, however, that the clerk of the church should 
receive the customary satisfaction for such ringing. Dr. Raven 
is of opinion that the Benet bell continued to be regularly 
rung as the Curfew bell till the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Whatever the merits of the bells of St. Benet may have been in 
medieval times, their credit has not been well maintained. Dr. 
Raven, after quoting the vainglorious inscription on tke third bell, 
cast in 1607 by John Draper of Thetford— 


Of all the bells in Bennet I am the best, 
And yet for my casting the parish paide lest--- 


adds “ cheap and nasty, truly, for it isa wretched tinkler.” The 
Thetford founder, however, was determined to outdo himself 
on the tenor, “On this,” writes Dr. Raven, ‘he comes out 
strong ” :— 

This bell was broake and cast againe, as plainly doth apeare ; 

John Draper made me, in 1618, wich time churchwardens were— 


Edwarde Dixson, the one whoe stode close by his tacklin ; 
And he that was his partner then was Alexander Jacklin. 


The fifth bell at Benet bears the more appropriate motto, “ more 
elegant or less inelegant,” 
Non nomen fero ficti sed nomen Benedicti. 


When and why the University removed its “ bell patronage” 
from St. Benet’s to St. Mary the Great cannot now be ascertained. 
The item quoted already from the Proctors’ Book shows that it 
had already been transferred in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
It was long, however, before the University could boast of an 
adequate peal. The tower of Great St. Mary’s was long in build-: 
ing, and the bells of the church hung for a considerable time in a 
wooden frame in the churchyard. When Queen Elizaveth visited 
Cambridge, in 1564, “ amidst the clanging of all the church bells 
and college bells of the town,” the chief ecclesiastical building of 
the University had no bells it could ring, and consequently had to 
pay the mitigated fine of two shillings and twopence to “the 
Queen’s almoner’s servant for not ringing at the Queen's coming.’ 
Twenty-three years later matters had mended at St. Mary’s, and 
there was ringing “ at the triumph” over the Spanish Armada, for 
which the sum of xijd ‘was given to the ringers "—“ quite as 
much,” says Dr. Raven, “as their performance was worth.” The 
parish could then boast of but four bells, the “‘ forbell, myddell bell, 
and great bell,” with the tenor bell, cast by Thomas Church, of 
Bury, in 1514. This last was recast in 1595, in which year it is 
noted in the parish book, “ This yere all our bells are rung oute 
and was neverafore.” The occasion probably was the anniversary 
of the Queen’s accession, November 17th. Fifteen years later the 
= “did assent or consent, condicend and agree ” that “ the four 

” then hanging in the bell-frame should be cast into “five 
tunable belles with all expedition.” Of the existing magnificent 
~ of twelve bells, all but one, ‘the grand eleventh bell,” as Dr. 

ven styles it, rung regularly for Congregations of the Senate, 
which was recast at Downham Market, by William Dobson, in 


1825, issued from the famous foundry at Whitechapel, aad wita | coanected with them. 


work partly of Richard Phelps, “a native of Avebury in Wilt- 
shire, the founder of the great bell of St. Paul's Cathedral,” and 
partly of his successors, “Messrs. Pack and Chapman. ‘T’o that 
firm St. Mary’s owes the present treble, second, and tenor. The 
last named was cast on St. Valentine’s Day, 1770. It is unde- 
niably one of the finest bells in England, and has the very unusual 
merit of being what is called “ a maiden bell ”—7.e. one that was 
in tune as it came from the mould. The other two—* the two 
Tribbles,” for which a couple of the ringers—their names deserve 
to be recorded, Charles Day and John Paris—managed to raise 
money to make them a complete peal of twelve,” are hardly 
equal to their companions. Indeed Dr. Raven says that the 
founders, fearing perhaps lest they should not have sufficient 
power, made them so thick “and heavy that they are universally 
acknowledged to be a blot on the fair fame of the peal.” 


Dr. Raven winds up his interesting account of the peal of Great 
St. Mary’s with the history of the “ beautiful chimes ”—anything 
but “ beautiful,” however, to the unhappy examinees in the Senate 
House hard by, eagerly writing against. time, and finding the 
successive quarters fly past with most incomprehensible speed— 
which for the last ninety years have tunefully announced the 
quarters from the tower, and with which, from the Clock Tower 
of the Palace of Westminster to town-halls and churches at 
the antipodes, the world’s ear has become familiarized. The 
chimes date from March 1793, when the University agreed to 
_ up a new clock upon an improved construction, “having a 

arrel to strike the quarters, changeable on four bells.” This was 
completed in the following February at the charge of about 300/. 
Dr. Raven thus pursues the history of the chimes :—“ About the 
time of these improvements Dr. Jowett was Regius Professor of 
Laws, and Dr. Randall Regius Professor of Music, and Crotch ”— 
afterwards the celebrated Dr. Crotch, Regius Professor of Music 
at Oxford, the composer of the oratorio of “ Palestine "—“and 
Pratt, the future organist of King’s College, the adapter of ‘ Plead 
Thou my Cause’ and other well-known anthems from the Mass 
music of Mozart, Haydn, and other composers”—then mere lads 
—were his pupils. Dr. Jowett appears to have been consulted by 
the authorities of the University and to have taken Crotch into his 
counsels. The latter may becredited with the idea of taking a move- 
ment on the fifth bar of the opening symphony of that sublime air 
of Handel's, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” and, by a system 
of variations not unworthy of Fabian Stedman, expanding it into 
the well-known musical chime. 


Our limits forbid our entering on the tempting subject of the 
bells of Ely Cathedral, including “ the great bell called Bounce,” 
and the other known as Peter, which hung in the great west 
tower, when the Norman central tower fell in 1322; the metal 
of which Dr. Raven not unreasonably suggests may have formed 
part of the stawrum of the four new bells called Mary, John, 
Jesu, and Walsynyham, once suspended in the lantern of Alan of 
Walsingham's exquisite octagon. The beams of the structure in 
one part still show the grooves worn by the bell ropes, and by 
their direction, as the present Bishop ot Carlisle, when Dean of 
Ely, discovered, point to the very spot, “at the base of the eastern 
column of the arch of the south transept,’ where the chimer 
of the bells stood, the column still bearing the marks of the 
pegs on which the ends of the ropes were twisted when not 
used for chiming. ‘“ Thus,” wrote Dean Goodwin, “the problem 
of ringing the bells in Ely Lantern—in which some sceptics ques- 
tioned whether there had ever been any bells at all—was com- 
pletely solved.” 


The notice of the departed peal of King’s College Chapel which 
once inhabited the dilapidated “ clochard” of timber and plaster 
at the west end of the chapel, of which, leaning on its struts, Dr. 
Raven gives us a woodcut taken from Logyan, tills the reader with 
amazement at the deadness to all historical or wsthetic feeling of the 
Society which a hundred and thirty years ago actually sold, with- 
out the slightest compunction, as old metal to be melted down, a 
peal that Dr. Raven describes as “ the greatest work in bell 
metal which has been heard in town or country,” leaving one 
little “ tingtang ” only to call the members of the College to daily 

rayers. The history seems tobe this, The “clochard” or“ bellhouse” 
came ruinous. By 1660, as shown in Loggan’s view, it had to 
be propped up. Eighty years later it was past doctoring, and had 
to be pulled down to prevent its falling. ‘The erection of a new 
receptacle for the bells, however inferior to the magnificent belfry 
planned by the Royal founder, would have been a costly affair. A 
peal of bells was a needless luxury, involving constant expense 
for ringers and their inevitable ale. So first the belfry was de- 
stroyed in 1739. The bells migrated to the ante-chapel, where 
they stood as cumbrous lumber till 1754, when they were sold to 
Messrs. Lester and Pack, the Whitechapel bell-founders, and in 
all probability went into the furnace. Dr. Raven prints a curious 
letter from a young King’s man to his father, dated September 29 
1739, ending with “ We have pulled down the old Bellhouse that 
stood in our chapel yard, and hope to se!l the bells soon.” What 
would not the present Society give to be able to recover their lost 
treasures? Sevo sapiunt Phryges. 


The latter part of Dr. Raven's excellent work contains the 
alphabetical list of all the parish churches in Cambridgeshire, with 
the numbers of their bells, including Westley Waterless with 
its “no bell” and the inscriptions and marks of any kind borne b 
them, together with short notie-s of anything ca‘ing for remar 
Thy inscriptions are many of them 
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exceedingly quaint and curious. The earlier ones exhibit religious 
counsels, such as :— 
Disce mori nostro vivere disce sono, 


and 
Non clamor sed amor cantatin aure Dei, 


or prayers, 
Nomen sancte Jesus nos servet mortis ab esu. 


and invocations to the Saints to whom the bells were dedicated, 
“Sancte Petre ora pro nobis,” “Sancta Katerina ora pro nobis,” 
and an almost unique instance at Isleham, “Sancte Gabriel ora 
pro animabus Johannis Bernard wmilitis et Elene uxoris sue.” 
Later on warnings to ringers are found, as at Fen Ditton, “ Ring 
and fear not, but swear not.” The early morning bell at St. Ives 
bears, ‘ Arise, and go about your business,” and on the 7th of the 
same peal we read, alluding to the custom of ringing the bells 
from the tenor upwards to warn the inhabitants of a fire :— 

When backward rung we tell of fire ; 

Think how the world shall thus expire. 


We had noted many quaint jingles and curious illustrations of 
religious feeling and social life recorded on the Cambridgeshire 
bells, but we have already exceeded our limits, and for these 
and many other interesting things we must send our readers to 
Dr. Raven's book. 


WEIGHED AND WANTING.* 


VERYBODY knows, or at least has been informed of, the 

4 dangers of a little knowledge. But it is probable that they 
are exceeded by the dangers of a little genius. It is almost im- 
possible that a man can be led into very serious aberrations by the 
possession, say, of that recondite piece of information about 
Lombards and pawnbrokers’ signs of which Lamb’s friend used to 
make paragraphs. But, when a man has a little genius (which, 
it must be acknowledged, is a less common case), he is constantly 
spreading his flights for regions which he is absolutely unable to 
reach, and floundering accordingly. Now Dr. Mac Donald has a 
little genius; that was proved long ago by Phantastes, If the 
affectionate gods had removed the author of that imperfect, but 
remarkable, book before he had written anything else, many 
people would have gone about saying, “Ah! if he had lived, 
what books we should have had.” He has lived, and we have 
had books; but, in the language of Artemus Ward, we are not 
quite sure of their “ whatness.” The book before us is, we are 
inclined to think, one of the worst that Dr. Mac Donald has ever 
produced. Not that it is dull, for it is not; nor that the author's 
literary and imaginative power do not appear in it, for both do 
appear. But in hardly any book has Dr. Mac Donald gone so far 
in substituting wilful eccentricity for inventive art, in huddling 
together preposterous incidents and characters, and in perpetually 
thrusting himself forward to preach and moralize, instead of 
letting his characters tell and act their own story. None but a 
clever man could have written the better part of Weighed and 
Wanting ; but, unluckily, none but a clever man or a man abso- 
lutely without common taste or common sense could have had the 
audacity to put the worst parts before the public. 

We do not remember ever to have noted so many absurdities in 
the first hundred pages of a novel as we have noted in Weighed 
and Wanting, as the reader may believe when we say that all the 
following rarities come from that inconsiderable portion of the 
book. After the first hundred, we confess that we laid the pencil 
aside, lest the columns of reference numbers should assume too 
much the aspect of the pages of a table of logarithms. The scene 
opens in a lodging-house where the family of a literary man named 
Raymount are taking their seaside holiday. The day is wet and 
the Raymounts are miserable ; but especially miserable is Cornelius 
Raymount, the son and heir. Dr, Mac Donald somowhere says of 
this youth that “from what he has written it may well seem that 
such a cub is not worth writing about,’ and the reader for once 
heartily agrees with him. He is an ill-conditioned boy, with the 
manners of a very bad commercial academy (Dr. Mac Donald some- 
where describes him as having been “ to college”; but a subse- 
quent statement of his father’s that he “ would have sent him to 
Oxford ” frees at least that seat of learning from the charge of 
having produced him; while Cambridge is by implication similarly 
relieved), the heart of a selfish child, and the spirit of a cur. Such a 
young person is certainly a very odd subject for writing about. But 
the wriling is as odd as the subject. “ He was,” says the author, 
“a man, much as the mass of flour and raisins, &c., when first put 
into the bag is a plum-pudding, and had to pass through some- 
thing analogous tv boiling to give him a chance of becoming 
worthy of the name he would have arrogated.” This is a fair 
conceit enough, but it certainly might have been more pointedly 
expressed. ‘The young man’s own mode of speech, however, is as 
little natural as his biographer's fancy. A loutish lad, appa- 
rently not long out of his teens, he says to his mother, “ Philoso- 
phers are agreed that self-consciousness is the bane of the present 
age.” All the Raymount family, however, talk book. The rain 
ceases, and Cornelius proposes to his sister Hester to come out for an 
evening walk. He happens to remark that “ he doesn’t think there is 
anything going on at the theatre.” “{ would rather walk,” said 
Hester, “it is seldom one sees good acting in the provinces. 
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At best there is one star. I prefer a jewel to a gem, and, 
decent play to a fine part.” After that last sentence it jy 
almost possible to forgive Cornelius for manifesting a somew 
brutal indifference to his sister's sufferings when she strains hep 
ankle. To indulge in mots in the sanctity of the family cirele jg 
nearly unpardonable. We are not sure, however, that gang 
writing of the following kind is not worse, “ There was,” says Dr, 
Mace Donald, “ a great lump of orange-colour half melted up in the 
watery clouds of the west, but all was dreary and scarce cop. 
solable, up to the clear spaces above, stung with the steely stars that 
began to peep out of the blue hope of heaven.” When one thinks 
how beautiful the scene probably was over which Dr. Mac Donalg 
is thus jargoning, one’s indignation with him gets all the hotter, 
However, we have only got to page 35 of Weighed and Wanting 
which is, by the way, not a bad title for the book from our point 
of view. ‘The brother and sister go into a hall where a bleary old 
man, whose neckcloth “seemed adjusted on a secret understandi 
of moral obliquity,” interprets magic-lantern slides from the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Wester moralizes a good deal on this, and 
then there comes one of the author's elaborate soliloquies, This 
is how Dr. Mac Donald “ thought as a child ”:— 

I well remember feeling as a child that I did not care for God to love 
me if he did not love everybody: the kind of love I needed was love 
essential to my nature—the love of me, a man, not of me, a person—the 
love therefore that all men needed, the love that belonged to their nature 
as by children of the Father, a love he could not give me except he gave it 
to all men. 


After seeing the man with the neckcloth adjusted on a secret 
understanding of moral obliquity, Hester went home and moralized 
more, with a proportionate allowance of comment from Dr, 
Mac Donald, as thus :— 


Thousands that are capable of great sacrifices are yet not capable of the 
little ones which are all that are required of them. God seems to take 
pleasure in working by degrees; the progress of the truth is as the per- 
meation of leaven, or the growth of a seed: a multitude of successive small 
sacrifices may work more good in the world than many a large one. What 
would even our Lord’s death on the Cross have been, except as the crown 
of a life in which he died daily, giving himself, soul, body, and spirit, to 
his men and women? It is being that is the precious thing. Being is 
mother to all the little Doings as we!l as the grown-up Deeds and the 
mighty heroic Sacrifice ; and these little Doings, like the good children of 
the house, make the bliss of it. Hester had not had time, neither had she 
prayed enough, to le quite yet, though she was growing well towards it, 
She was a good way up the hill, and the Lord was coming down to meet 
her; but they had not quite met yet, so as to go up the rest of the way 
together. 


Next morning the Raymount family had breakfast and started 
for a walk, Hester setting them this pleasant conundrum to keep 
their minds from rusting, “ Are those that need more to make 
them happy less easily made unhappy?” They gave it up 
(wisely), even Mr, Raymount and Mrs, Raymount and Cornelius, 
and Mark end Safly, the extremely junior members, who yet 
could talk very preciously, and then they went to the Aquarium. 
At the Aquarium they met a certain Mr. Vavasor, a fellow-clerk 
of Cornelius’s, whom that young man, being a snob as well as a 
cub, worshipped because he was heir to an earldom. Mr. Vavasor 
had a “Grecian nose nearly perfect "—like several of the sculp- 
tures in the British Museum; or perhaps that is not Dr, 
Mac Donald’s meaning? He is himself no further advanced in 
culture than the ability to make vers de société ; but, on the whole, 
he bears up well against Hester and her family. He may even be 
said to go off with the lead by pointing out “that yard of eel 
sliding through the water like an embodied wickedness.” But 
Hester makes up the distance and wins in a canter :— 

- ang do not believe in free will, then, Mr. Vavasor?” said Hester 
coldly. 

” Tim no ground for believing in it. We are but forces—bottled up 
forees—charged Leyden jars. Every one does just what is in him—acts 
as he is capable.” 

He was not given to metaphysics, and indeed had few or no opinions in 
that department of inquiry ; but the odd girl interested him, and he was 
ready to meet her on any ground. He had uttered his own practical 
unbelief, however, with considerable accuracy. Hester’s eyes flashed 
angrily. 

: I say no. Everyone is capable of acting better than he does,” she 
replied ; and her face flushed. 

“ Why does he not then ? ” asked Vavasor. 

“ Ah, why ?” she responded. 

“ How can he be made for it if he does not do it ?” insisted Vavasor. 

“How indeed? That is the puzzle,” she answered. “If he were not 
capable there would be none.” 

“I should do better, I am sure, if I could,” said Vavasor. Had he 
known himself, he ought to have added, “ without trouble.” 

“Then you think we are all just like the dogfish—except that destiny 
has made none of us quite so ugly ?” rejoined Hester. 

“Or so seltish,” implemented Vavasor. 

“That I can’t see,” returned Hester. “If we are merely borne helpless 

hither and thither on the tide of impulse, we can be neither more nor less 
selfish than the dogfish. We are, in fact, neither selfish nor unselfish. We 
are pure nothings, concerning which speculation is not worth the trouble. 
But the very word selfish implics a contrary judgment on the part of 
humanity itself.” 
The young man admired Hester; but it is not wonderful that, as 
Mr. and Mrs, Raymount, Saffy, and Mark were all shooting pro- 
found remarks at and around him, “he began to feel the conver- 
sation getting quite too serious.” 

A prolonged examination of Weighed and Wanting on the 
same scale as that which we have just given to the first hun- 
dred pages would be quite too serious likewise. For there 
are nearly nine hundred pages in all; and we have read the 
book carefully enough to affirm that almost every century 
would be as fruitful in oddities as the first. At the same time, 
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pook is not devoid of interest—for any one, that is, who 
has the patience to wade through, or the effrontery to skip over, 
Mac Donald’s perpetual digressions into reflection in the first 
pe n, Soon after the Aquarium scene, which sufficiently indi- 
pest to the dullest reader what part of the plot is to be, another 
is indicated by the appearance of a wondrously beautiful 
ing-house girl, to whom the lout Corney does not pay any 
‘cular attention. Then the Raymount family have a windfall, 
a shape of the bequest (or rather the inheritance without 
equest) of a small estate at the Lakes, and money enough to keep 
it up. Between this place, Yrndale, and their London house in 
Bloomsbury the scene shifts; but no additional character of much 
importance makes his appearance, except an Indian major, 
who is @ pleasant personage enough, and a certain phil- 
anthropic Dr. Christopher. Towards the latter part of the 
story it hecomes, as is generally the case with its author, 
decidedly “‘accidented.” A most exciting discovery is made of 
unknown passages, cellars, and garrets in the outbuildings of the 
Bloomsbury house. This is well managed, and by no means so 
improbable as it looks. Unluckily these mysterious rooms are 
selected by the “supers” of the story, and by some important 
characters, a8 convenient small-pox hospitals, which is both ghastly 
and inconvenient. Of course the lodging-house girl becomes more 
and more important in the story; of course one of the Raymount 
children, who makes the most wonderful remarks, proves to be too 
wonderful to live, and of course Dr. Caristopher—but that would 
be telling almost too much. Hester, by becoming actively bene- 
yolent, has fortunately less time to devote to the elaboration of 
sentences, and the cub is converted by the agency of love and a 
richly-deserved horsewhipping. 
As is nearly always the case with a writer of some power, one 
puts down Weighed and Wanting not without some sense of 
ure. Dr. Mac Donald always has a certain command of pathos, 
and, except when moralizing, he is not actually dull. The blessed 
acuteness of habit teaches the reader to run his eye rapidly over 
any passage about the stinging of steely stars, and to whisk over 
the page where he perceives that details of the author’s views on 
theology at the age of five or thereabouts are approaching. Handled 
in this way, the book may give enjoyment. It also may give it to 
more ill-natured people as an evidence of the extent of aberration 
which is possible to a writer of real gifts when mannerism, conceit, 
and deliberate eccentricity combine to lead him astray. 


GLASS IN THE OLD WORLD.* 


HE literature of art, and especially of old art, grows almost 
daily. Unlike some other subjects treated of in books, the 
latest authority is the best; and if we ask how anybody can have 
anything left to say on such a thing as glass, for instance, the 
simple reply is that you must put aside all that has hitherto been 
written and begin with a new treatise—or the newest—novissimus. 
Miss Dunlop makes but one excuse for writing Glass in the Old 
World, but it is complete in itself. “My reason,” she says, “ for 

. publishing this volume is that, when a few years ago I desired to 
rer something about ancient glass, I found the required informa- 
tion scattered through many books, some of them most difficult of 
access.” She has accordingly, in a simple and straightforward 
way, attempted “ to recall halt-forgotten things,” to enable “ busy 
“od ignorant people to realize subjects they have hitherto scarcely 
thought about.” This appeal to “ busy and ignorant people ” is 
charmingly simple ; for asa rule authors, with the deepest real con- 
tempt for the understanding of their readers, take care to treat 
them as if they were the wisest and most leisurely people 
on the face of the earth. ‘“ Le secret d’ennuyer est de tout dire,” 
says Miss Dunlop, for fear of alarming her “busy and ignorant” 
friends ; and at tirst sight some of them may indeed be a little 
deterred by a certain looking for of popularity in the style of the 
externals of Miss Dunlop’s book. Mr. Green and a few other 
modern writers have been at great pains to teach us thata “ popular 
book” is not of necessity superficial. “ Write,” observed an emi- 
nent historian, “as if your readers know everything, but don’t 
trust them to know anything.” Miss Dunlop has taken this advice 
to heart. Instead of imitating Jerome when he cried “ Perish all 
those who have said that which we have to say,” she prefers to 
follow the words of Ascham, “If I have sayed amisse, 1 am con- 
tent that any man amende it, or if I have sayed too little, any 
man that wyll to adde what hym pleaseth to it.” She would thus 
persuade us that her treatise is not by far the most comprehensive, 
comprehensible, complete, and, at the same time, entertaining 
book on old glass that has yet been published in English. If we ven- 
ture to differ from her modest estimate of the value of her book, it is 
usea long experience of such books hasied us to divide them into 

two almost equally objectionable classes; those, namely, which 
are written by people who know, but who cannot express them- 
selves, and those by people who can write fluently, but have no- 
thing to say worth the saying. Miss Dunlop belongs to neither of 
these classes. The critic may no doubt find many sinall faults. He 
may condemn the pictures, which, indeed, are not good as pictures, 
though they serve as useful diagrams; or he may characterize the 
index as meagre; or he may object, as some do, on principle, to 
the’expense of hand-made paper and old-faced type. But he must 
allow that fro a dry subject Miss Dunlop has evolved some very 
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interesting passages; that her book will be found eminently read- 
able by people who would not give a button for old glass; and that, 
withal, she has contrived to say very nearly all that can be said 
in a way to satisfy the artistic antiquary. 

We may take, for example, such a chapter as that on “ Mosaics.” 
Why has Miss Dunlop put no numbers to her chapter-head- 
ings, and why is there not a full and descriptive table of 
contents? However, the chapter begins on page 177, and states 
first the problem presented by the wonderfully minute beads and 
amulets found scattered over the world. “Old writers have 
exhausted their ingenuity in conjecturing the secret of their 
manufacture.” Many of them present pictures far too minute 
for human hands and eyes to have made them. A human face on 
a square die in an Kgyptian museum has microscopic hair; yet, 
when sufficiently magnified, each hair is found to be made up 
of nine smaller hairs. ‘* Like many other marvels, the explanation 
is simple when once discovered.” By arranging long slender glass 
rods of various colours, so that the ends should form a picture, or 
the letters of a name: by then fusing them together; by drawing 
the bundle of rods while still warm to any required length ; and, 
finally, by cutting it, thus attenuated, across anywhere, a micro- 
scopic, but distinct, pattern in the original form will be found. 
‘The matter is made clearer by a foot-note in which Miss Dunlop 
refers to the stalk of the common bracken fern, which, when 
sliced across, “ will give numerous little pictures of what children 
still call King Charles's oak.” If the slice be made in a slanting 
direction, it presents a double-headed eagle, “for which reason 
Highland families will tell you that their armorial bearings are to 
be found on every hill-side.” The chapter on “ Beads” is full of 
amusing, yet accurate, information. It begins with a quota- 
tion from the notes to Piers Plowman, in which Mr. Wright 
observes that the word “ bead” is a unique example of “ the 
deduction of a term for a visible object from a mental and 
spiritual act.” The Dutch still call a prayer-book a bede boeck. 
The Egyptians were great bead-makers. Their mummies were 
covered with a network of beads, many of them inscribed witli 
names, prayers, moral sentences, ejaculations, and texts. The 
modern Moslem seldom stirs abroad without his beads. A 
rosary is de rigueur as a part of a Turk’s dress. But the 
most curious thing about them is that ancient beads of the 
same pattern are found in places so far apart as Kent and 
Coomassie, or Keswick and Nubia. ‘They are blue, white, and 
red, and sometimes of very large size. Mr, Brent read a paper 
on them before the Society of Antiquaries ten years ago, and 
his illustrations, which were published in the forty-fifth volume 
of the Archeologia, are not referred to by Miss Dunlop, whose 
own representation is not nearly so good. ‘The blue, which is of 
an ultramarine tint in her picture, should be of the deepest indigo. 
There are thirteen examples of these curious objects in the British 
Museum. They vary from more than two inches long to less than 


a quarter of an inch. Some of themare from Egypt, some from 
Sussex, some from Derbyshire. The Museum also boasts of a 
portion of a rod of glass from which such beads could be made. 
Lhis rare object was found in Southern Italy. Miss Dunlop does 
not commit herself to any opinion as to where they were made ; 
but Mr. Brent is probably right in considering them Egyptian. 
They are regarded as powerful charms by the natives of West 
Africa, and are ground into powder as “ medicine ” for the ordeal. 
Some have been found in India, and from their situation were 
evidently regarded with superstitious awe. Miss Dunlop asserts 
that the Christian rosary is first mentioned by St. Augustine. 
The old meaning of the words survives even in Herrick :— 
Wash, dress, be brief in praying ; 
Few beads are best, when once we go a-Maying. 


It has often been said that no glass furnaces of the Roman or 
Romano-British period have been found in England, but this, as Miss 
Dunlop points out, is a mistake. Fragments of window glass have 
been found among the remains of Roman London; and at Buck- 
holt, near the Roman road between Winchester and Salisbury, a 
furnace was discovered in 1860, in which glass had been made. 
“ It contained lumps of glass nearly as large as an egg, with scores 
of drops of glass, and many pieces looking like necks of bottles.” 
In the middle ages much glass must have been made in England. 
The body of Edward I., when it was examined in the last century, 
was found to be ornamented with glass imitations of jewelry. A 
glass coffin, about. two feet long, containing the bones of a child, 

robably of the middle of the fifteenth century, was dug up 
in Northamptonshire. In 1557 Charnock, in his Breviary of Phi- 
losophy, laments the dearth ot factories :— 
As for glass makers they be scant in the land, 
Yet one there is, as 1 do understand, 
And in Sussex is now his habitation, 
At Chidvingstold he works of his occupation. 

Howel, the author of Londinopolis, was concerned in a glass- 
house, a fact which Miss Dunlop should include in her next 
edition, The ancient Irish appear to have been acquainted with 
glass, if they did not actually make it. The mosaics in the 
Lismore crosier, which belongs to the Duke of Devonshire, dis- 
play remarkable skill. The crosier was made fora bishop who 
died in 1112, but in the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick there 
is mention of “a certain stone cave of wonderful workman- 
ship, with an altar underground, having on its four corners four 
chalices of glass.” According to Strabo, the ancient Britons 
made glass vessels of a blue colour. A bowl of ribbed bluish 
green glass, placed within a vase of red glazed pottery, was 
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found in a grave near Takeley, Essex, and as three coins | 
of Vespasian (A.D. 69), not defaced by circulation, were found 


at the same time, we may give an approximate date to the 
interment; though it would be going too far to infer that 


‘tthe bowl was actually made here, yet, as Miss Dunlop ob- 


serves, it is almost as unlikely that such a fragile object was im- 
ported. Similar bowls and fragments have been found in various 
parts of England. Glass must have been very common before 
the Conquest. Two beautiful pale blue vases were found near 
Cuddesdon Palace in 1847. They were ornamented with cords or 
threads of glass fixed on ina molten state, probably for strength 
as well as ornament. In many Saxon graves are found elongated 
tumblers, either rounded at the base, or terminating in such small 
feet that they cannot be made to stand. Some of them havea 
hornlike shape, and are made of glass without lead, and blown 
very thin. Sometimes they are ornamented by having lobes or 
knobs attached to the exterior, or by threads of glass wound 
round them or disposed in many lines, which may be referred 
to by Beowulf when he speaks of a “twisted ale cup.” Similar 
cups are figured in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts of a later date. 

Ve have endeavoured to present some specimens of the in- 
teresting contents of this pleasant book. It treats besides of 
Pheenicia and Greece, of China and Japan, of France, Germany, 
and, aboveall, Venice ; of glass windows, and imitation gems; of 
lamps and mirrors, and of wall decoration. Of course there are 
minor faults to be fuund in a book with a subject so extensive. 
But we have dwelt rather on its merits; with the feeling that 
work of this kind is, to- borrow an adjective from the esthetic 
people, too # precious” to be roughly handled. 


THE POETRY AND HUMOUR OF THE SCOTTISH 
LANGUAGE.* 


is a deal of miscellaneous feeding about a pig,” 
according to a Scotch clergyman quoted by Dr. Mackay. 
There is also a deal of miscellaneous reading in Dr. Mackay's 
work, which we have studied with much amusement. The author 
is, of course, a patriot; and he begins with an apology for the 
“ Scottish language,” which he justly regards as merely Old Eng- 
lish, with a considerable dash of French, and traces (not so nume- 
rous, we think, as Dr. Mackay supposes) of Gaelic. He boasts 
the poetical advantages of the Northern tongue, with its diminu- 
tives. Tor example, a Scotchman sings of “ a bonnie wee lassie,” 
which is certainly more euphonious than “a pretty little girl.” 
Scotch is as rich as the old French of Tahureau in diminutives, 
and as fond of using them as were the poets of the Pleiad. For 
example, an aflectionate Scotch husband may, if he pleases (which 
we hope he does not), call his wile “ witie, wifoch, or witikie ” ; 
and a fond father may get as low as “ bairnikie” in his address to 
achild. Scotch is so far a different language from English that 
it is not understanded of the people here. We vividly remember 
the address of a Scotch nurse to some English children who were 
teasing the boys in her charge :—‘ Hoot awa’, callants, dinna fash 
oor bairns”; in which remark not one single word was intelligible. 
Dr. Mackay derives “callant” from galant, “bairn” is Teutonic, 
and “fash” is derived fiom the ancient league with France. 
Dr. Mackay reckons that, of six thousand words printed 
in the glossary to Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, three thousand “need 
no explanation whatever to a Scotsman.” Many of Shak- 
speare’s less familiar words are also houseljold ones in lin- 
guistically conservative and politically radical Scotland. Even 
John Knox, according to Lord Neaves a great Anglicizer, 
could not make the Scotch take to comparatively modern English. 
On the other hand, a Latinized word will slip into Scotch rural 
speech. ‘Thus, a gamekeeper, when asked about the state of a 
certain salmon river, said, “ There way be a transient fusch in her.” 
Perhaps these terms are derived from the newspapers. Scotch has 
a wealth of preterites unknown to English, such as “I cast, 1 
coost, | have casten,” or coosten; “I let, I loot, [ have letten, or 
looten fa’ my tears.” Civilization tends to simplify everything ; 
savages have the most complicated languages, and Scotch naturally 
retains many forms that a more polished speech has dropped. 

Dr. Mackay does not always seem very consistent in his etymo- 
logies. In p.7 he gives airles and auwle-penny (money paid in 
advance to seal a bargain), “from arries,a deposit on account.” 
In p. 25 he gives the word as “ arl-peony, French arrhes. From 
the Gaelic earlas, or tarlas, earnest money.” But surely arrhes 
comes, not from Gaelic, but from the Latin arrha, Greek appaBov. 
The Latin word is also used as arrhabo, shortened into rhabo, 
and White actually derives the word from the Hebrew. ’AppaSov 
is used by Aristotle (Politics, i. 4,5), and if it has any Semitic 
relations, we might conjecture that it was introduced into 
Greece during early transactions with the Sidonians, The word 
is curious enough to deserve more minute inquiry, but we are 
by no means satistied to derive it from a Gaelic original. 
Among Scotch words certainly of French origin are giyot of 
mutton, fash, dour, ashet, haggis, probably, and pawn, a peacock, 
from paon. The most familiar words of Gaelic origin are those 
which survive in local names, ‘The “ Ree wheel,” on the 
Tweed, newr Yair, is, we presume, “the king's pool,” and may 
have been so called when tbe neighbouring “ king's knowe” got 
its name. It would certainly be curious if the usage of anglers 
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has preserved a Gaelic term in a country whence Gaelic has a9 
long passed away. But we shall have more to say about Dy 
Mackay’s love of Gaelic etymologies. Before entering on the 
serious matter of his book, he stumbles, of course, on Sy 
Smith’s remark about the humour of Scotchmen. Not m 
humour is shown by taking such a matter so seriously. Dr. Mackg 
tries to prove that Scotchmen are witty, but that they only fail to 
understand chaff. Irony is certainly a humour whieh puzzles 
many of them. When Dr. Mackay says‘that, as a humorj 
Sydney Smith was not fit to blacken the boots of Profeggop 
Wilson, of course he only proves, as far as one example can prove 
anything, the truth of Sydney Smith’s remark. Americans ang 
some Scotchmen have this queer habit of bragging about their 
local efforts in literature. The Americans, perhaps, are only 
“ gabbing” and “ bluffing "—to use old and new slang—but 
Dr. Mackay is in sad earnest. His is invincible ignorance—ap 
almost estimable quality compared with the wanton spread. 
eagleism of some Transatlantic crities who should know better, 
Dr. Mackay’s book is arranged alphabetically. He chooses g 
Scotch word, gives what he conceives to be its derivation, and 
quotes passages from Scotch poets and prose-writers. A book of 
this sort can only be reviewed in a desultory way. We may pick 
out any interesting word that occurs, and pass on to the next that 
invites attention. We doubt whether most Scotchmen know 
what an aizle is— a live coal that flies out of the fire.” Aizle iy 
a very compact expression; but we fail to see why Dr. Mackay 
should wish to derive it from Gaelic aisbine, a death-shroud. Too 
much ingenuity is required to connect death-shrouds with live 
coals; and, by this sort of philology, any assertion can be made 
atrandom. Norcan we readily believe that fel/ow and the Scotch 
billie come from the Gaelic balaoch, a shepherd. Bouse, to drink, 
is not peculiarly Scotch. Keats uses it, and Humphry Prideaug 
calls Antony Wood “a good bowsing blade.” And who is 
Tom D’Arfey, who wrote “a vulgar English song to a very 
beautiful Scottish air”? By the way, Dr. Mackay always 
writes Scottish and Scotsman for Scotch and Scotchman. Can 
our old friend canny be derived from the Gaelic “ ceannaid, to 
buy,” because canny people never, if they may avoid it, buy 
anything ? We grievously doubt all these far-fetched Celtic 
etymologies. The process seems to be a very random one, Any 
Gaelic word similar in sound to a Scotch word is chosen, 
and the meaning seems to be of no particular importance, 
Davée, commotion, Jamieson derives from cas vif; Dr. Mackay 
from Gaelic cabhag. Do French C and Gaelic C become 
D in Scotch? Clachan, a village, like “ The Clachan of Dalry,’ 
in Galloway, is more correctly derived from Gaelic clach, a stone, 
and clauchan, stones, or houses, Dr. Mackay takes clarty, dirty, 
as connected with claur, or glaw’. He translates “a gowpen of 
glaur” as “a handful of mud” ; but is a gowpen not two handfuls, 
or a double handful, “ twa netffus 0’ clarts” in short ? Mr. Moncure 
Conway lately put forward a truly delicious derivation of glaw, 
dirt. He took it from Glam, the moonlight demon of Iceland. 
Here is lunar mythology, indeed, for Mr. Conway was under the 
delusion that géqyr itself meant some kind of brilliant deception. 
Glam, the monstrous vampire of the Saga of Grettir, reminds us of 
glamour, and, perhaps inexcusably, of haunted Glammis Castle, 
Dr. Mackay associates glamour with the Gaelic glac, to seize, and 
mor, great—a very fluky etymology. Is he not aware that, after 
Grettir suffered so terribly from seeing the eyes of the dying 
Glam in the moonlight, people in Iceland who saw visions were 
said to have “ Glam’s sight,” which may, not impossibly, be 
related to glamour? Under the influence of glamour, as Scott 
shows in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, men saw things as they 
were not. “ Glamour means the magic power of imposing on the 
eyesight of the spectators, so that the appearance of the object 
shall be totally different from the reality.” Curiously enough, 
glam means a glutton in Gaelic, anda glutton the Icelandic Glam 
was, and came to unholy grief for his indulgence in this sin on 
Christmas Eve. Dr. Mackay inclines to derive crambo, doggerel, 
from Gaelic crom, crooked. Is dumb crambo a Celtic entertainment? 
Cutty, in cutty pipe, he takes from Gaelic cutach. A more obvious 
etymology seems not less improbable. Donnart, stupefied, is almost 
wantonly traced to Gaelic donas, ill fortune, or donadh, mischief. 
There really seems to be much more fancy than method in philology 
of this daring sort, One is reminded of the Egyptian vagaries of 
Mr. Massie, or of the Phcenician lore of the Anglo-Israelites, And 
what are we to say of drook, tu wet, and its resemblance to daxpv 
(without accent),a tear? Drumly, turbid, Dr. Mackay calls “a 
beautiful word,” and thinks it would be “a great acquisition to 
the English language.” Gumlie, with much the same meaning, 
might also be warmly welcomed by our poverty-stricken speech. 
We might talk of “the gumiie eloquence” of Parliament men 
whom we dislike, and might object tu gumliness in ale. Modern 
poetry is very frequently gumlie, and it is perhaps time that the 
criticism of art should adopt this exquisite term. If wasal is 
Gaelic for gentle, noble, whence did the French of the Song of 
Roland get hold of the word in the same sense? We mean to be 
as audacious as Dr. Mackay, and ask whether Etyn, a giant (used 
by Beaumont and Fletcher), can possibly be connected with jotun, 
a giant? There is nothing an etymologist will not dare, but 
this particularly wild shot must be excused as the result of 
studying Dr. Mackay. Jamieson, too, was a pretty speculative 
character, and derived floan, to flirt, or, as he delightfully says, 
“to court regard in an indiscreet way,” from the Icelandic, slon, 
stuolidus. Stolidus indeed! But Dr. Mackay says, “Is it not 
rather derived” (“rather” is good) “from old English lone, 
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nce metaphorically to dart glances from the eye”? This 
a po in his notes on 
Home . Flunkey, our author says, is supposed to be derived 
from Gaelic flann, red, and cas, a leg, because footmen wear 
red plush breeches, except, of course, when they wear yellow 
jush. Lord Neaves preferred vlonk, Danish for proud; “ proud 
serving-men” are familiar to all, but Dr, Mackay cannot find 
vlonk in the Danish dictionaries. Dr. Mackay is inclined to 
derive Hogmanay, a festive New Year’s performance, from 
Flemish hoog-min-dag, “high love day.” erhaps anything 
is better than homme est né, or “the Greek hagia (aya), 
holy, and pyve, a month.” We hope Dr, Mackay knows more 
Gaelic than Greek; he should get Professor Blackie to look over 
his proof-sheets. He only objects to this ludicrous etymology 
because hogmanay does not last a month. He seems unaware that 
unve is not & Greek word, and that pyy is masculine. He clearly 
intends aya for a feminine adjective. After this wild performance 
no one will expect scholarship from Dr. Mackay, but his quota- 
tions are often interesting, and we recommend to the curious his 
explanation of “calling a spade a spade.” A most interesting 
lace, too, is Heckie Burn, “three miles beyond hell.” This is 
iudeed “@ weary way to ride.” Jamieson’s idea that “wan 
means “ filthy” makes “the wan water” a truly appropriate term 
for many Scotch streams in manufacturing districts. Dr. Mackay 
says it is only used, in English, of the face. Is Mr. Morris, then, 
the first English poet who joins “ wan” with “ water.” 


STERNE.* 


YTERNE has undoubtedly fallen into good hands, and we may 
S add that no man needed it more. Hitherto it has been his 
lot to meet with unworthy praise, and for the most part undeserved 
blame. No man in the range of English literature has laid himself 
open to attack so frequently, and in no case that we can call to 
mind have attacks been so often or so furiously made. For this 
there are many reasons, of which the two most cogent would appear 
to be, that Sterne’s character is a very difficult one to understand 
in Ehgland, and that his biographical remains are so scanty that 
it is far from easy to form any approximate idea of what the man’s 
life was really like. His faults as a man and a writer are glaring 
enough, and it may be well to attempt to deal with them before 
going further. Mr. Traill has, on the whole, dealt most generously 
with them, and we must begin by fully agreeing with him when 
he says that Sterne’s too notorious relations with the other sex 
were strictly “ platonic”; unhappily, we must also concur in his 
opinion that this is no palliation of his guilt. On the contrary, 
we have no hesitation in saying that we have no more patience 
with this kind of heartless philandering than with downright 
iniquity, from which there is more chance of recovery than we 
have any right to hope for from the far more insidious malady 
of constant trifling, which must of necessity bring hardness 
of heart and an enfeebled habit of thought in its train. Of 


-his monstrous offences against common decency in his writings it 


is very difficult to speak. Gray was probably very near the 
truth when he said that Sterne was like a child playing round the 
spout of a boiling kettle. Uncleanliness seems to have had a guilty 
fascination for him. It is also true that in purely artistic sensi- 
bility Sterne was absolutely wanting. As soon as he began to 
think about his art he fell into gross error; and we honestly 
believe that most of his improprieties were prompted by a foolish 
hankering after “ effect "—a propensity which prevents any inferior 
French painter from thinking his work complete unless it contains 
some repulsive detail of torture or lust to satisfy the cravings of a 
low public. It is difficult to reconcile the unqualified condemna- 
tion which we must pass upon one page out of every three in 
Sterne’s writing with the hearty admiration which his best efforts 
force from us. It seems as if Sterne stood alone as a spontaneous 
great writer. Taking his temperament and what we know of his 
habit of life into consideration, we are forced to believe that his 
most successful passages were written without labour, and that 
wherever we find false and vicious sentences in his work they are 
the result of afterthought and correction. A complete absence of 
taste and a silly love of butfoonery are the gravest accusations that 
a thoughtful student of Sterne can bring against him. Mr. Traill 
dwells feelingly upon his courage and hopefulness under acute 
physical suffering, and honestly states that, despite his un- 
comfortable relations with his wife, he was always solicitous 
for her material well-being. This point has hitherto been too 
lightly passed over, and we owe a large debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Traill for having stated the case between Sterne and his 
wife in a thoroughly impartial spirit. His love for his daughter 
and his constant solicitude for her is also well brouzht out in the 
work before us, and Mr. Traill has done good service in putting 
the most manly and lovable side of Sterne’s character in strong 
relief, It is easy to dismiss Sterne as a mere heartless senti- 
mentalist, if one judges him by the standard of his forced 
sentimental utterances, such as the conclusion oi the episode of 
“Maria,” of which Mr. Traill speaks with becoming severity ; and 
by theside of this may be put many other sins of the same nature, 
such as the celebrated incident of the dead jackass, on which 
ckeray commented with such ferocity; but in opposition to 
mistakes we may put a thousand touches of natural pathos 
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delicately interwoven with the stories that he tells, and we cannot. 
believe that any sane man could reproach the creator of “my 
Uncle Toby” with a want of tender human sympathy. 

All the facts that are known concerning Sterne’s lite are skilfully 
set before us by Mr. Traill, and are specially well dealt with in their 
possible influence upon him as a writer. It is unfortunate that we 
have so little external evidence concerning his later years, but his. 
letters to some extent make up for its absence, and they are used by 
Mr. Traill with very happy effect. Sterne has few rivals as a 
sincere correspondent, and we cannot at the moment recall to mind 
any writer, except Diderot, who equals him in absence of reticence 
or in artless display of vanity. Mr. Traill follows his author 
carefully through all the windings and ins and outs of Tristram. 
Shandy from the beginning, when Sterne evidently was far from 
suspecting what great things he was capable of, and probably, as 
Mr. Traill points out, had no distinct object in view beyond making. 
a little money and amusing himself by scandalizing his neigh- 
bours. Of what happened afterwards, of the way in which 
Tristram Shandy took London by storm, of its author's tre- 
mendous social success, and of the desultory way in which his. 
work was carried on among a thousand distractions—of which 
growing ill health was not the least—Mr. Traill gives us a very 
masterly account. We confess, however, that we can hardly 
understand the accusation of “ pot-boiling” which he brings 
against Sterne; he speaks of his desire to make money by his 
work as if it were little short of a crime, and has more than one 
sly cut at him for showing a shrewd capacity for business, This 
accusation is more or less founded upon Mr, Traill’s supposi- 
tion that Tristram Shandy shows evidence of scamped work, but. 
he entirely fails to convince us of the truth of this charge, It. 
seems inconsistent at one moment to blame Sterne severely for 
doing careless work and at another to state that he had a natural in- 
capacity for careful execution. Sterne’s atrocious French is pressed 
into the service to prove that he had no regard for grammatical accu- 
racy, but in the meantime, while there are still among us so many 
writers who can produce decent English and yet commit worse 
sins than Sterne’s against the French language, we think the charge. 
somewhat invidious. Not long since a pompous critic distin- 
guished himself by translating “un interméde ” by “a spiritualist 
medium”; and we can safely add that in the spirit, if not in the 
letter, England is behind France in true appreciation of the lite- 
rature of her ally “d’outre manche.” In his otherwise admirable 
criticism, Mr, Traill seems to do but scanty justice to the character 
of Mr. Walter Shandy, of whom he says:—‘ Mr. Shandy, I 
imagine, is designed to personify not ‘ crack-brained learning’ so 
much as ‘theory run mad.’” ‘There is something to be said for 
this view of the character; but it seems to us that there is far 
more in Sterne’s conception than Mr. Traill gives him credit for. 
We have always thought of Mr, Shandy in the light of an 
egotistical humorist—a kind of shadow of one side of Sterne’s own 
nature—who had amassed not a little of useless learning, and who 
found his pleasure in talking a certain kind of droll and exagger- 
ated sense, which was certain to be set down as sheer rubbish by 
his hearers. It is one of the greatest proofs of Sterne’s genius. 
that one falls naturally into the habit of talking of his creations 
as if they were living men with whose ways of thought one was 
conversant, and for whose whimsical moods one could make due 
allowance. And here, again, we differ—but this time more 
widely—from Mr. Traill’s judgment. He seems doubtful con- 
cerning “ Tristram’s” longevity, and compares him disparagingly 
with the creations «” Fielding and Swift. With such compari- 
sons we have no sympathy. All truly original thinkers re- 
semble each other so little in their conceptions and modes of 
expression that it is a mere waste of time to institute com- 
arison3 between them. It will be a bad day for English 
etters when the brothers Shandy and Corporal Trim find no 
readers; and we confess that we are amazed when Mr. Traill 
states that the readers of Tristram Shandy are falling off. Our 
own experience points the other way. But it is most difficult to 
decide how much his bad work will weigh against his future 
success, 

Mr. Traillhas overlooked the most terrible pice de conviction that. 
can be brought against Sterne—tbat letter wherein he says, “ My 
sentimental journey will, I dare say, convince you that my feelings. . 
are from the heart, and that that heart is not from the worst of 
moulds—praised be God for my sensibility!” Nothing can be 
worse than this; but are we to condemn Sterne as a writer of 
true sentiment because such sentences are to be met with in his. 
letters? Wetrow not. It is a dangerous thing to laugh. Not 
only does the man who gives laughter to the world stir up the: 
undying enmity of morose dullards, but he does more than this— 
he awakens distrust in the minds of those who laugh at his ex- 
pense. Those who laugh with him and who are capable of under- 
standing “le rire énorme” are in such a small minority that it is 
not worth while to speak of them. And when such a man writes 
seriously we may be sure that no critic will give him credit 
for a sober intention; it becomes a question how to catch him 
tripping. Shall we say that he is incapable of serious utter- 
ance, or that he forces a false sentiment? Both methods are: 
applied in Sterne’s case by Mr. Traill. Of his estimate of Sterne’s- 
sermons we can hardly speak with patience. He says of them, 
“The critics who find wit, eccentricity, flashes of Shandyism, 
and what not else of the same sort in these discourses must 
be able—or so it seems to me—to discover these phenomena 
anywhere.” We can only humbly confess that we do find 
some of these things in Sterne’s sermons; and that, could we 
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only find “ these phenomena anywhere,” the task of reading books 
would seem a much lighter one to us than it does at present. We 
find but little concerning the Sentimental Journey in the volume 
before us; but that little is appreciative. Mr. Traill dwells upon 
the fact that it is by this work that Sterne is principally known 
abroad. Certainly it is far easier to translate than Tristram 
Shandy ; but, despite all evidence to the contrary, we feel certain 
that, before long, French opinion, not to speak of Germany and 
Italy, will change concerning the merits of the two books. There 
exists at present a very able French translation of Tristram 
Shandy, and it is astonishing how little of the humour of the 
original has been lost. In fact, we do not think that any French- 
man of sound taste can hesitate to endorse the prevalent opinion 
in England that Tristram Shandy is the superior work. Sterne 
was too much an Englishman to be able to enter into the different 
phases of French character; and his complete inability to master 
the French language must have been seriously in his way in his 
travels through France, Moreover, it seems to us certain that the 
nature of the average Frenchman would always have been 
thoroughly repugnant to him; and we are far from setting down 
the impatient utterances in his letters from France to mere dis- 
appointment at the dulness of French provincial towns, as Mr. 
raill has thought fit to do. Sterne, in his humour always, and 
in his pathos at its best, was essentially English; and it is not 
astonishing that his work on foreign ground should have been 
inferior to what he did at home. In commenting on his plagiar- 
ism Mr. Traill shows the hand of a fine critic. It is a most difficult 
int. Although he generally greatly improved on what he stole, 
e was undoubtedly a most unblushing thief. It was in his tem- 
perament to be hugely tickled by any quaint passage he came 
across, and to see, with fatal quickness, all the advantage he might 
win from it; and it is not improbable that he found the same 
leasure in literary theft that a boy takes in robbing an orchard. 
his is the ugliest side of bis character as a writer, and we can 
find no excuse for it. But, with all his faults, Sterne remains one 
of the world’s greatest humorists; and the highest praise we can 
bestow upon Mr. Traill’s book is that we think that it cannot fail 
to put him in a truer and a more favourable light than that in 
which the public has hitherto seen him, ‘ 


DEWES’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF ST. PAUL.* 


We. need not become converts to Dr. Dewes’s opinion as to 
what kind of translation best suits the inspired books of 
Holy Scripture, to read with relish and enduring interest the 
three hundred not closely printed pages which he has devoted to 
a grand and difficult subject, in the conviction, as he avows on 
his title-page, that péya BiBAiov péya xaxov. Several years ago (in 
1866), as he tells us in his genial preface, he published A Plea for 
a New Translation of the Scriptures, with a Translation of St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Homans, his special motive being a belief that 
the Authorized Version is far too servilely literal to be intelligible 
to an unlearned hearer. His Diocesan, Dr. Prince Lee, was so 
pleased with the general design of the book that he exhorted him 
to carry on the work, and closed a long interview with the re- 
markable words, “ As your bishop I tell you that, if you do not 
continue the work you have begun, you will be culpably neglecting 
the gifts God has given you.” We are not at all surprised to 
learn that such language was uttered by the first Bishop of 
Manchester (1847-1869), himself an eminent scholar and the 
teacher of two of the chief theologians now living, Canon Westcott 
and the Bishop of Durham; but also a scholar whose mind was as 
little in harmony with the time-honoured traditions of the English 
Church as that of any conscientious man well could be who had 
accepted high office within her pale. Sorrow and sickness in our 
author’s household delayed the execution of the task which had 
been thus solemnly imposed upon him, “and the intention by 
degrees was lost in that limbo of plans and purposes which every 
man has to leave behind him unfulfilled as the years slip by” (p. 
viii.) Dr. Dewes may have discovered, moreover, that his scheme 
was by no means anew one. His translation differs rather in 
uality than in principle from that imbedded in Doddridge’s 
‘amily itor (1739-56) and afterwards published by itself, 
from Campbell’s Zransiation of the Gospels (1788), and other less 
— attempts to force the venerable gravity of Biblical 
g to yield place to the more perspicuous idiom of common 
life. e must fairly say that his plan is by no means one which 
unreservedly commends itself to our taste and judgment. A 
paraphrase of the sacred original is no doubt very useful to the 
anxious student, but it isin no wise a substitute for a literal version; 
and every word and phrase of Holy Writ is so weighty, so full of 
meaning to the devout reader, that, whatever may be the case in 
regard to classical authors, no version of the New Testament at 
any rate can or ought to satisfy us which does not keep as strictly 
to the words of the Greek as the genius of the respective tongues 
will permit. Hence we must deny the pertinency to the present 
subject of the following quotation from so competent a critic as 
Mr. Rann Kennedy :— 
The primary object of a good translation is that it may be read with 
leasure, or at least without difficulty. It is the business of a trans- 
tor to express the full sense, briefly, simply, forcibly. He should not 
servilely imitate constructions, or foliow the order of the words, nor yet 
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depart from them unnecessarily. The production of good English he will 
regard as essential ; to this everything must give way but the sense of 
the author. Within the limit of these two conditions, faithful interpreta. 
tion and good writing, he may turn and twist his sentences with a con. 
siderable degree of latitude and freedom. The literal version is but the 
first stage of the process. Having analysed your sentence, and made 
yourself perfect master of its construction and meaning, the next thing jg 
to translate it—P. xxi. 

This is vigorous writing and fraught with good sense ; it is applic. 
able to the fullest extent to the work Mr, Kennedy had in hand, the 
Select Orations of Demosthenes, but it is certainly not the method 
adopted for the Authorized Version of the New Testament of 1611 

or forthe Revised Version of 1881. Nor would either of them haye 
found acceptance had they even attempted “ to turn and twist” 
the inspired language “ with a considerable degree of latitude 
and freedom.” But what they lost in this way—and with superti- 
cial readers they no doubt lost much—they gained in the confidence 
which their occasional stiffness and hardness suggested, that the 

were true representations of a text which it was all-important to 
represent with simple faithfulness. Instinctive reverence taught 
the older translators at least—perhaps, too, we may venture to say, 
their modern successors—that “ the production of good English,” 
however desirable, is not at all times absolutely essential. The 
matter is here of infinitely greater importance than the manner or 
the style. 

To these general considerations we must be permitted to add 
that the obscurity and roughness of the Authorized Bible haye 
been prodigiously exaggerated by our author’s lively imagination, 
There cannot be many Lessons read in church whereof it may 
plausibly be asserted that “ the words either convey no meaning 
at all or a wrong one” (p. xvi.), even though we had to acknow- 
ledge of some ot the Revisers of 1881 that they were quite without 
an ear for rhythm (¢bid.), and that “‘ there are whole chapters 
in the Epistles which almost set one’s teeth on edge, for their 
want of rhythm as well as want of sense” (2did.); though, of 
course, we ought not to deny that “it is repugnant to common 
sense to read Lessons to those that assemble for public wor 
ship in a tongue which they cannot understand” (p.x.) This 
sort of statement is fresh and lively reading for a jaded re 
viewer, and we confess that we like a little of it in its way, 
but it hardly speaks the words of soberness and truth. Dr, 
Dewes's melancholy anecdote of the consistent Christian man 
who walked miles of a Sunday to listen to a popular preacher, 
and yet in his last sickness could remember but one text, “The 
gifts and calling of God are without repentance,” which he sup- 
posed to mean, ‘‘ without the need of repentance,” is one out of 
ten thousand instances of resolute inattention and hopeless stu- 
pidity with which all of us are more or less familiar ; it is cer- 
tainly not to be corrected by the adoption of his wordy, clumsy 
paraphrase, “ since as to His gifts of grace and His calling there 
is no change of purpose with God” (Rom, xi. 29). And, indeed, 
to the power of pure dulness who shall venture to set a limit? 
Bishop Blomfield, from his store of anecdote, used to tell of a well- 
to-do farmer, in whose parish church he had just delivered a very 
plain sermon on the being and goodness of the Deity, overtaking 
him on his way home, and, as he reined in his horse, proceeding 
to praise the beautiful discourse he had heard that morning, and 
summing up in a confidential whisper, “ But after all, Mister 
Blomfield, of course you must know best; yet I cannot help some- 
times thinking as how there must be a God.” 

A Life of St. Paul, covering sixty-eight pages and illustrated by 
four neat maps, precedes our author's new translation of the 
“ Letters.” It is written in a simple manner, with no pretence to 
recondite learning, and the chief fault we have to find with the 
ordinary narrative is that the sentences are overburdened with a 
shower of stops, mostly commas, sprinkled about pretty much at 
random. The tone, however, reminds us painfully of that of Canon 
Farrar’s book, and seems now and then quite unnecessarily dis- 
paraging to the character and motives of the Apostle. There was 
in Cambridge, early in this century, a humorous Dissenting 
preacher, the Spurgeon of an unappreciating generation, who used 
to apostrophise the undergraduates that flocked round the door of 
his meeting-house, rather to scoff then to be edified, in what he 
thought quite a home thrust at their carnal studies—“ You lads, 
did Powle know Greek?” Strange to say, Dr. Dewes is more 
than doubtful what the proper answer should be. ‘True, St. 
Paul was a native ofa great Greek city, and all spoke Greek around 
him, but then, “when he calls himself a Hebrew of Hebrews, 
he means us to understand that he and his forefathers alike had care- 
fully kept themselves from any conformity to the customs of the 
Geutiles, and from any use of their language” (p. 2); which is 
throwing a great deal of meaning into three plain words. Then, 
again, he went to Jerusalem, to be brought up at the feet of the 
great Rabbi Gamaliel, and Greek, pace Professor Roberts of St. 
Andrews, was quite an unknown tongue in the Holy City. No; 
so far as the Apostle can be said ever to have mastered the 
language at all (p. 5), he acquired it and used the Septuagint 
version during his two or three years of retirement in Arabia. To 
the last “ his style of expressing his thoughts in Greek is but too 
well known to all who have had occasion to study it; his long 
involved sentences, ofttimes with halting grammar, and con- 
struction that cracks right across . . . seems to indicate clearly 
that he is using a language which he learnt in mature life, and 
learnt imperfectly, as at that time of life a language can only be 
learnt” (2bid.) Thus when St. Paul's bad Greek, translated into 
the worse English of our Authorized Version, comes to be read 
aloud in churches, the clergy plainly violate both the letter and 
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spirit of the twenty-fourth Article of Religion by ministering 

in a tongue not understanded of the people (p. x.). ; 
mf t overstatements like the foregoing are literary 
‘osities which refute themselves, and may safely be left to do 
No doubt there is a substratum of truth, but the foundations 
er far too weak to bear the edifice that is piled upon them. More 
ye are the moral charges our author alleges against the Apostle 
or he Gentiles. Thus the “Letter” to the Galatians is described, 
va only as having “in every part of it signs of haste and indigna- 
oa % which we should not deny, but as “brimming over with 
scorn and irony, and thus showing more clearly than in any other 

f bis Letters that he was a man of like passions with ourselves. 

The following sentence we must profess ourselves quite unable to 
account for:— 
y y, slightingly—must we not add also somewhat uncharit- 
Tang and John, who seemed to be pillars. 
Once they had given to him the right hand of fellowship ; deeply must his 
spirit have been stirred within him when he could bring himself so to write of 
those, one of whom has ever been honoured by the Christian Church as the 
brother of her Lord, while the other two were the chief of the twelve he 
had chosen, one of them having also lain upon His breast at supper, and 
having been entrusted with the care of the blessed Virgin Mother.—P. 36. 
Of Cephas, indeed, St. Paul declares, and that most justly (Gal. 
ii, 11), that “he was to be blamed” (Auth. Vers.), or rather 
“stood condemned ” (Revis. Vers.), or “condemned by his own 
acts,” in Dr. Dewes’s rendering. Of the other two he says no 
more than that “they seemed” (Auth. Vers.), or “ were reputed” 
(Revis. Vers.), “ to be pillars” (Dr. Dewes translates, by means of 
a mixed metaphor, “are looked up to as pillars”), which comes to 
much the same thing as our author states in the foregoing extract. 
We do not perceive in St. Paul’s words or manner a single trace of 
irony or disrespect. More serious still is this writer's comment on the 
transactions related in Acts xxi. Herein again we may trace the in- 
fluence of Canon Farrar’s teaching, only that our author outstrips his 
brilliant but unsafe guide. The two are agreed in regarding St. 
Paul’s compliance with the request of James and the elders as a 
great error in judgment, and the source of all his subsequent 
troubles. They both assume that the expenses of the purification 
of the four men under a vow would have been enormous, as indeed 
they might have been if all the sacrifices enumerated in the law 
of Moses had been retained uncommuted under circumstances so 
essentially altered ; but the question whence the Apostle had the 
means for defraying them, which the Canon faces in blank per- 
lexity, is met by his imitator by a suggestion which we hope he 
t to himself—-that the Apostle applied to this purpose the 
charitable offerings which he had brought up from the Gentile 
congregations to relieve the poor saints at Jerusalem (pp. 43, 44). 
We really cannot trust ourselves to express all we felt on reading 
this unworthy and baseless insinuation. “If something of this 
kind took place,” we read, “we understand why St. Luke says 
nothing about the alms” (p. 44); but the amazed reader who 
turns to Acts xxii. 17 may well repeat the famous exclamation 
of James II. in his bitter disappointment, “ Do you call that 
nothing ?” 

We had marked several like charges for examination, but none 
so cruelly unjust as this one; and we must hasten to speak of the 
translation of the “ Letters,” upon which, of course, Dr. Dewes 
has spent his best strength. He had very anxiously looked forward 
to the appearance of the Revised Version of 1881, hoping against 
hope that it would render his own labours needless. We can 
well believe that he would have readily allowed himself to be 
superseded if he could; there is real kindness and sympathy, and 
_ pethos, evinced in the following passage, which we cite at full 


In life there are few things more disappointing than the loss of great | 
opportunities which can never be recalled. To most men, who have had 
any thoughtful, earnest, purpose in life, the knowledge, as age is creeping 
on, of what their lives might have been, yet have failed to be, is a burden 
heavy to be borne. Seldom has a great opportunity been so disappointingly 
lost, as in this matter of the Revision of the Authorized Version. A com- 
pany of men has been gathered together ; such a company as was never 
gathered for such a purpose before, and will not easily be gathered again. 
All men of great earnestness and ability, all masters of the Greek tongue, 
even of the Hellenistic Greek. They have given themselves wholly to the 
work, and have grudged neither time nor toil. For ten years with great 
self-sacrifice they have laboured: and what isthe result? A version which 
is often to the ordinary reader unintelligible without a commentator. They 
themselves would readily confess it (7), Doubtless under the circumstances 
they have done what they could ; and he must be churlish indeed who is 
not deeply grateful to them for their efforts, and the fruits which those 
efforts have borne. But with the gratitude there is mingled a feeling of 
bitter disappointment at the thought of what such men might have done, 
had they been left at liberty to do the best they could.—Pp. xiii., xiv. 


The last clause of this long and carefully written extract refers, 
no doubt, to the fundamental principle on which the Revisers were 
directed to act, that no new translation of the Bible should be 
undertaken, nor any alteration of the language of the Authorized 

ersion, “ except when, in the judgment of the most competent 
scholars, such change is necessary.” It has not usually been im- 
puted as a fault to the Revised Version that it adheres too closely 
to the style of the Authorized ; it has rather been complained of, 
whether justly or not we are unwilling to inquire, for making 
changes when it might have let well alone. But of one thing 
We are sure—that no prs cag. A scholars, entrusted with the pre- 
paration of a version of the New Testament for general use and 
public reading in church, could possibly have produced a work 
which should satisfy Dr. Dewes or his episcopal adviser. What 
18 set before us in the present volume is a somewhat loose para- 


of the term. We speak not by way of censure, but as a plain 
matter of fact. Whether it is more intelligible to the unlearned 
than the books of 1611 and 1881 we should not like to pronounce 
dogmatically, for we know that nothing is harder than to tell 
beforehand what manner of s will most fix their attention. 
It is the confirmed habit of hearing as though they heard not 
which is a far greater obstacle to intelligent listening with the un- 
educated than even hard words or involved constructions. Persons 
of this class may possibly comprehend Dr. Dewes’s New Testa- 
ment, though we rather believe they will not; but we are obliged 
to call its language very wanting in reverence, in dignity and 
repose. We will take the first that comes to hand, not 
by any means a peculiarly hard one, to illustrate our meaning :— 
2 Cor. v. 1-5.—For we know that if this tent which is our dwelling- 
place on earth were taken down, we have a building from God in the 
heavens, an eternal dwelling-place, not made with hands. Of a surety while 
in this tent we groan, earnestly desiring to put on over it our home which 
is from Heaven : if, as I believe (¢¢ ye)» We shall be found still dwelling in 
it, and not without a dwelling-place. Of a surety we that are in this tent. 
do groan, and are burdened since it is our wish—not to put it off but—to 
put on another over it ; that life may swaliow up that which is doomed to 


die. Now He Who made us ready for this very end is God ; Who gave us 
the Spirit as a pledge that so it shall be. 


The dashes (our author is over-fond of them) and the false 
punctuation wil] require, of course, much preliminary practice on 
the part of the = reader; but we cannot bring ourselves to 
think that poor Hodge will be the wiser for all his pains. 

It is the inherent defect of a paraphrase, such as this must be 
pronounced to be, that it excludes one or more meanings of the 
original quite as probable, and it may be more probable, than that 
which alone it is able to represent. There are pie to be, for instance, 
some fifty different interpretations assigned to 1 Cor. xv. 29. Dr. 
Dewes has chosen one that least commends itself to us:—“ Else 
what shall they do, who are in the habit of being baptized for the 
dead? If dead men are not raised at all, why then are they bap- 
tized for them?” He means, as we presume, that a certain class. 
or order of believers presented themselves, whensoever occasion 
required, to submit to baptism again and again as substitutes for 
those who had believed, and yet had died unbaptized. Consistently 
with this full rendering of the participle present (of Bamri{spevor) 
he translates 1 Cor. i. 18 (rois 5€ cwfopevs tiv), “ While to 
those in a state of salvation, as we are.” Just as bold, or even 
more so, is the translation of 1 Cor. xi. 10:—“ For this reason 
the woman ought to have upon her head a veil, in acknowledgment 
of the man’s authority, beeause of the angels.” It may be that 
we are prepared with no better interpretation than that which is 
here given, but uncertainty in the original is best indicated by un- 
certainty in the English. Here, at any rate, the Revisers’ margin 
has the advantage :—“ For this cause ought the woman to have 
authority over her head, because of the angels,” 

We have spoken of this version as singularly lacking in dignity, 
and shall readily prove our allegation by bringing together a few 
examples out of a host that might be cited; and we need not sa 
that over-familiar or commonplace speech is a heavy drawhac 
where the subject is that of po gure which is able to elevate the 
mind and to cleanse the heart from worldly dross :— 


Rom. i. 30.—Apt at hitting upon new forms of wickedness. 

Rom. xiv. 21.—It were a noble thing for thee to eat no flesh. 

1 Cor. v. 1.—There is a report—who could have thought it possible ?— 
(dAws dkoverat). 

1 Cor. vii. 4o.—And that opinion is not without value (kara 
yrouny). 

2 Cor. xii. 13.—I did not cripple your resources to support me. 

Gal. i. 20.—Now mark me! (800), God is my witness, I am not writing 
what is untrue. 

Eph. iii. 2—I-take for granted (€¢ ye) ye heard of the grace of God. 

Phil. iv. 1o.—Your caring for my interest sprouted forth afresh (uveOd= 
dere). 

ody i. r1.—Where that renewal is ; Greek and Jew, privileged and alien, 
barbarian, boor (2«v@ns), bondslave, freeman, exist not. 

1 Thess. v. 13.—Esteem them exceedingly—ah! and more than exceed- 
ingly 

2 Thess. ii. 4—So that he enters into the temple of God, and sits there 
representing himself to be God. 


1 Tim. v. 8.—But younger women, who are bereaved, have nothing to 
do with... 


2 Tim. ii. 23.—Have nothing to do with foolish and unenlightened dis- 
cussions, as you know, that... 


Tit. i, 1o.—A man, who is factious and will go his own way. 
Philem. 14.—I would not take any step. 


We have no example to take from the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
inasmuch as our author, again like Canon Farrar, is so sure that it 
cannot be St. Paul’s that he neither translates it nor works its 
contents into the Life. We have no wish to re-open a debate re- 
specting which we entertain an opinion which is not Dr. Dewes’s, 
but we confess that the main reason he assigns for rejecting this 

+ Letter is to us an original one. “The mutual indwelling of 
Christ and His followers being a first samp. with St. Paul, a 
long and carefully-written letter which does not contain a trace of 
that principle could not have been written by St. Paul, or by any 
one who was a disciple of his” (p. xxx.); and this, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Kpistle is full of Christ from beginning to end, 
as the Person in whom all the types and shadows of the Law had 
their accomplishment. 

Finally, we are told that this translation has been made from 
the text of Drs. Westcott and Hort (p. xxiv.) ; but since the onl 


Phrase of the sacred original, not a translation in any real sense 


reason assigned fof adopting it is that “to the present writer it 
seems fur more satisfactory than any we have before,” it is 
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enough for our p to say that those who are less satisfied 
with the text than Dr. Dewes is may be excused from adopting 
a recension so full of startling novelties, supported by numerically 
slight and precarious evidence. 


JULIAN ORMONDE.* 


 TDOUND the World with Mr. Cook” would have been a more 
sensational title than Julian Ormonde for Mr. Maughan’s 
book, and decidedly more descriptive of the contents. For what 
he has written is in the main a useful and rather picturesque 
handbook of travel in the tropics, in which the personal experi- 
ences and love affairs of a yachting party are merely introduced 
incidentally. Possibly the idea is a good one, as it might easily 
have been made susceptible of more artistic treatment. For we 
fancy that Mr. Maughan’s knowledge of foreign countries comes 
at first hand, as his descriptions of sights and scenes are generally 
well chosen and entertaining. The fatal mistake is that, had we 
felt any very intense interest in the narrative, our irritation at the 
perpetual interruptions would have been excessive. We might 
Teale a long excursus into the Yosemite Valley, in California, 
since it lands a pair of lovers in a tremendous predicament, 
as we can put up with the prolonged sequestration of the hero 
in a palace in the Batavian bush, because it is enlivened by 
‘his escape from a horrible death. But we do object to the 
Aljisquisitions on politics and statistics which are dragged in pro- 
miscuously by the head and shoulders; and, although we would 
willingly protit by Mr. Maughan’s acquaintance with the trade 
statistics of the Straits Settlements, unquestionably they en- 
cumber the action of a romance. We cannot pretend, however, to 
deal with these very promiscuous topics, woe must content our- 
selves with noticing the story proper. Even as to that we have 
‘something more to say by way of preliminary criticism ; and, had 
‘we been consulted, we should have suggested a simplification of 
the style. Mr. Maughan appears to have an inveterate weakness 
for many-syllabled words and inflated periods; and the opening 
sentences of the opening chapter give us ominous forebodings of 
what we are to expect. “The story which will be unfolded to the 
courteous reader.” When we are addressed as courteous reader 
we are always inclined to lay our ears back and shy at what lies 
before us, like a startled horse. “A party of guests’ were 
-assembled at afternoon tea in the charming morning-room, where 
the fair hostess of Rivourscourt herself dispensed that soothing 
beverage conventionally paraphrased as the ‘cup that cheers 
but not inebriates’; and the chamber itself was well calcu- 
lated to add zest to the inimitable tea with which Mrs. Rivours 
regaled those privileged to have the entrée to a room ”—c... It 
is rather a roundabout way of telling us that five o'clock tea was 
going forward in a country house ; but it is an appropriate prelude 
to the description of the mansion of Rivourscourt and its sur- 
roundings, aud to the elaborately detailed art-catalogue of the 
exquisite decorations and furniture. The most imaginative suc- 
cessor of the immortal Robins could paint us nothing more 
seductive than the scene beneath the windows of the fortunate 
Mrs. Rivours’s morning room. ‘“ A lawn of velvety turf invited you 
to stroll over its downy carpet, and inspect the groups of delicate 
flowers, whose brilliant tints gave glory to the prevailing green of 
“the landscape.” “Sparkling water lent its magical aid in com- 
pisting the scene, as the rippling wavelets glanced in the sun- 
ams reflected in a circular pond in the centre of the lawn,” 
which seems to us an extremely pretty and poetical way of ideal- 
izing a bit of stagnant water. ‘The “venerable sundial” is 
made a study in itself; nor can the more modern “ classical 
urns” which support it complain of being neglected. They 
were filled with feathery ferns and with flowers “ whose iris 
hues gleamed with a radiance beyond the power of the looms 
of Cashmere to imitate.” And the air was redolent with the ex- 
halations of sweetest scents and filled with the plaintive hum- 
aming of innumerable insects. But, if Mr. Maughan launches out 
into such raptures over a comparatively sober-coloured English 
dawn and flower-gardens, it is simply out of the question that he 
should rise proportionately to the sublimity of his subjects when 
expatiating on the splendours of tropical sunsets and the luxuriance 
of tropical vegetation. As a matter of fact, we are happy to say 
that he wisely abstains from attempting the tenpensttie And 
though he often waxes eloquent under special inspirations, on the 
whole the lustre of his style is agreeably toned down when he is 
Aescribing the marvels of a circumnavigation of the globe. Lad 
they come in the course of an ordinary narrative of travel, we 
should have had little but praise for the descriptions of San 
Francisco, and of the forest trees and waterfalls of the wonderful 
Californian valleys, He gives an intelligent account of the latest 
stage of Japanese civilization, and his pictures of the scenery 
on the coast and in the interior are as graphic as his sketches of the 
manners of the people. In Java he not only leads usinto the flowery 
recesses of the jungles, and intoxicates us with the scent of 
its gardens of spices, but introduces us to the courts of semi-bar- 
baric potentates, as one who is familiar with their lavish though 
tawdry ceremonial; while even as to British India he can say 
something that is fresh, if not absolutely new. 
We have said enough to show that the novel is extremely dis- 
cursive, and it strikes us that even in arranging what there is of a 
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aa Mr. Maughan had no definite idea of his own intentions, Ay 
east, the lover who seemed first favourite in the running for the 
hand of the charming Miss Julia Rivours is subsequently distanceq 
by a competitor who appears comparatively late upon the ground, 
That failure might, of course, be natural enough, for it is not given 
to lovers to command success, however much they may deserve jt, 
But this Mr. Davenport almost anticipates his disappointment 
transferring his admiration with a thoroughgoing promptitud 
which we should not have expected in a man of his temperament, 
And it must be confessed that Miss Rivours, as Mr. Maughan re. 
pe her, is a prize that was well worth the winning. She is y 
utiful, she is accomplished, and she is rich ; but her looks and her 
money are the least of her good qualities. She is full of soul, and hag 
wonderful capacities of sympathy; and, indeed, we can hard} 
imagine a more dangerous siren with whom to go yachting oy 
tropical seas under the constellation of the Southern Cross, Qp 
the very first occasion, when she meets Mr. Ormonde, she casts 
the witchery of her innocent spells over ove who is apparently g 
singularly unpromising subject. Julian Ormonde is one of thogg 
accomplished and eccentric gentlemen who are naturally regarded 
askance by the country neighbours who misunderstand and distrust 
them. The owner of a magnificent place, filled with all manner of 
costly curiosities, he only pays visits to his seat by stealth, 
dropping down on his servants at uncertain intervals. He shuns 
the county society whose feelings he has outraged by expressing 
heterodox social opinions at county gatherings; and moreover 
there are rumours of a melancholy romance in his wedded life, 
which has never been cleared up to the gossips’ satisfaction. In 
short, there is something of the Lara-like atmosphere of 
Byron’s poems in the mysterious gloom with which Ormonde 
has surrounded himself; and so a romantically-minded maiden, 
such as Violet Rivours is, may well be inclined to be shrink. 
ingly attracted towards him. We are not surprised that she 
should be struck on the occasion of their first meeting; and 
flattered besides by the unexpected affability of Mr. Ormonde’ 
absolute unreserve. Strolling apart from a vivacious picnic 
party, she hid met him in the silent solitudes of his own noble 
woods; and she is impressed by his voice as much as his 
bearing. The voice is rich and sonorous, revealing “an intensity 
of feeling or undertone of pathos”; and the colourless face, the 
deep-set eyes, the refined but nevertheless resolute mouth, the 
ample brow furrowed with lines of thought and grief—‘all com- 
bined to stamp the features of Julian Ormonde with that inde 
finable look which belongs to true genius.” We are not 
astonished, we say, that Miss Riyours’s interest and sympathy 
should be awakened by the sight of this resolute man tottering 
under the heavy burdens he had to carry; but Ormonde's be- 
haviour undoubtedly takes us aback. On the strength of a brief 
ten minutes’ acquaintance, the misanthrope takes the maiden hulf 
into his confidence. So much so, that she is encouraged to offer 
some excellent advice; her countenance glows with an intense 
fervour of holy enthusiasm; and we need hardly add that when 
the pair reluctantly take leave of each other, they have laid the 
foundation of an excellent future understanding. 

In fact, the acquaintance with Miss Rivours has wrought a 
miracle, and completely revolutionized the character of Ormonde’ 
life. The young lady’s father had fitted out a vessel for his yacht- 
ing cruise with all the luxuries money could command. Berths 
on board are readily accepted by the friends who chanced to be 
staying in Mr. Rivours’s house ; and Ormonde, with no great press 
ing, is prevailed upon to join the party. We should have fancied 
that a man used to his own melancholy society would have found 
confinement with a lively company within the limits of a yacht 
unendurable, especially under the sense that he was self-condemned 
to it for a certain time. But we dare say that Mr. Maughan’ 
knowledge of human nature is not necessarily at fault in repre- 
senting his hero as taking kindly to the novel situation. The 
very novelty may have had a charm tor the man who was 
inspirited to exercise long disused powers by the appreciation with 
which his contributions to the general entertainment were re 
ceived. Then Mr. Ormonde, who had always loved books and 
travel, enjoys rare opportunities of improving his mind and in 
structing himself by conversations with well-informed foreigners. 
While, us he is more and more humanized, he becomes more and 
more susceptible to the gentle influences of Violet Rivours, And 
the upshot of it all is the inevitable engagement, which we have 
every reason to hope will make both of them happy. It will be 
seen that, except for such occasional episodes as a tire in the forest, 
or a Malay threatening to run amok, and beginning it with an 
onset on one of Mr. Maughan’s heroes, there is nothing very ex- 
citing in the story, since nearly from the first we foresee all that 
will happen. But Mr. Maughan lightens the grave courtship of 
Mr. Ormonde with the flirtations and frivolous chatter of people 
who are less seriously disposed. The rather solemn Mr. Davenport 
becomes playful and almost volatile when he is caught by the 
fascinations of Miss Selina Charger; and Miss Charger, who #8 
full of life and frolic, often says or does something amusing. 
There is a certain Mrs. Stanmore, a frisky young matron, who cad 
nevertheless be extraordinarily sentimental and sensible in seasod, 
and who, like all good women, being a matchmaker at heart, 
is exceedingly serviceable to her young unmarried friends. 
While Miss Rivours’s brother is a clever sketch of the gay young 
Briton who gives himself airs and is apt to take his ephemeral 
love-passages over-seriously, but who, being all the same a good 
fellow at bottom, quickly gets rid of his insular angularities as he 
is bronght inte coutact with cosmopolitans of all kinds. We have 
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i the dulness of some of the political and commercial 
complained eh Mr. Maughan has thought meet to provide for 
r edification. But it is only fair to mention, on the other hand, 
that in some of the talks with the free-mannered natives of the 
goil whom our friends meet in the Western States of the mighty 
Republic, there is a good deal of quaint originality with very 
creditable Yankee drolleries. Undoubtedly Mr. Maughan has 
talent, as he has accumulated stores of general information which 
he might turn to excellent purpose in novel-writing. But we 
should recommend him in future rather to keep those stores in 
reserve, and only draw upon them discreetly for the actual objects 
of his romance. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
1. 


HRISTMAS Books seem to come out now rather late in 
C September, so eager are authors and publishers to take Time 
by the for. lock. The donors of Christmas presents are probably 
not in so great a hurry. We recommend them not to put on their 
money till the numbers are up, so to speak, or, to use less technical 
language, they had better defer their purchases till all the Ohrist- 
mas Books are published. The best generally come rather late in 
the season, and the lot at present before us are by no means good 
examples of what the art of Christmas Books can be. The most 
desirable, though far from the most bulky, of the tomes under 
which we have been obliged to “shore up” the library floor is 
Household Stories (from the Collection of the Brothers Grimm. 
Translated by Lucy Orane, and done into pictures by Walter 
Crane. Macmillan and Co.) Mr. Walter Crane has treated these 
jmmortal stories as an old missal painter would have done his 
breviary or his psalter. Every corner is full of Mr, Crane's pretty 
and ingenious fancies. The title-page itself is a study. Here is 
drawn a “ House of Strange Stories,” an adventurous Childe 
Roland of tender years entering at the door, and the spinning- 
women of German, Greek, and Egyptian mythology working in 
the balcony. The lover of the Sleeping Beauty is too “ intense,” 
and searcely “a fairy prince with joyful eyes,” but the lady is 

ity enough to make amends. The same remarks apply to the 
er of Rapunzel, who seems under the witch's curse :— 
Woe that any man could dare 
To climb up the yellow stwir, 
Glorious Guendolen’s golden hair. 
The girl by the well in “ Mother Hulda” is a pretty Gretchen, 
lamenting only her spindle. The tail-pieces end heads of lamps 
are all most fanciful and graceful. The translation contains a 
number of mistakes; but they do not much interfere with the 
stories, and will not at all interfere with the success of this pretty 
book. The large paper copies are a joy of the bibliophile who 
does not mind blunders, and buys Foppens’s Montaiyne (1659) in 
spite of its six thousand gross errors in the text. 
A big, sumptuous book, in orthodox red and gilt cloth, is the 
English version of Charles Yriarte’s Florence (Sampson Low and 


- Co.) The book is already well known in its original shape. The 


woodcuts from famous works of art are, on the whole, well done ; 
but the mystery and nobility of Michael Angelo’s famous 
Lorenzo appears to us to be lost in the engraving. The volume 
is one which appeals with success to its proper public, though we 
confess that there is something commonplace in these reproduc- 
tions of well-known works of art that does not attract us, while 
the countless engravings interfere with the study of the text. 
Messrs. Cassell publish a second volume of Mr. James Grant's Old 
and New Edinburgh Illustrated, of which, last year, we admired the 
first instalment. ‘his is simply a charming volume for all who love 
the old traditions of unhappy kings and more unlucky wizards 
which cling about the ancient houses of the Canongate. Here 
ate pictures of old palatial houses sorely decadent, with four 
washed shirts hanging out of the window, and a barber's pole 
etected over the door. Here, too, is all that can be known about 
the old Golfer's House, with its crest, “a dexter hand grasping a 
club, with the motto Far and sure.” The local history of Queen 
Mary is traced at considerable length, and then his topic leads Mr. 
Grant into the less interesting New Town. The most attractive 
spot here is Sir Walter Scott's house, 39 Castle Street, where the 
poet lived “ from the prime of life to its decline.” It was rather 
characteristic of Scott that, before reading a book, he removed the 
dust from its top-edge with a fox's brush, while his big old cat 
Kept a watchful eye on the movements of Maida. An interesting 
sketch proves that St. Anthony’s Chapel, on Arthur's Seat, is 
more picturesque as a ruin than it was three hundred years ago. 
Sir Roger de Coverley is reprinted, with illustrations on wood 
and copper, by Mr. U. O. Murray (Sampson Low and Co.) To 
our mind Will Honeycomb is made somewhat too dissolute, and 
“the Coventry Witch ” is rather conventional. The local report 
that her cat “ spoke twice or thrice in her life” is very interesting, 
a proving that, in Queen Anne’s time, the once universal belief 
t animals can converse if they please still survived in rural 
land, As to witches, one of them was lately induced to leave 
4 West-country village by the squire. He quoted to her (she con- 
fessed her guilt) a well-known text, thus extended, “ Thou shalt 
tot suffer a witch to live in the parish,” and compensated her for 
unexhausted improvements with a rabbit, two halt-crowns, and a 
pair of shoes. The pretty cover of this new edition, designed, 
We presume, by Mr. Murray, will recommend it to a Christmas 


What is a Horkey? To our mind, it seems a sort of apparition, 
not wholly unlike the Snark. Mr. Burnand, in a preface to The 
Horkey (Macmillan and Co.), suggests that it ma: a Highland 
dance, and can imagine “The Prince of Wales dancing the 
Horkey.” The hypothesis (supported by Waitz) that the 
Horkey is an epidemic may be dismissed without discussion, That 
the Horkey is a trade name for some peculiar sort of miner or 
manufacturing tradesman was plausibly put forward by Salmasius, 
but has gone the way of all purely @ priori hypotheses. As to the 
Horkey, then, “ we know what it is, but we may not tell,” as the 
cautious young lady said when she was asked what day of the 
month it was. Sooner would we confide to an indiscreet public 
the mystery of “Knurr and Spell,” that puzzle of the athlete. 
Mr. Cruikshank contributes clever coloured illustrations to Mr. 
Bloomfield’s “ Ballad of the Horkey,” to which the curious may be 
referred. If they are disappointed, so, it may be guessed, were 
enthusiasts on their first view of the mysteries of the Kabeiroi. 

‘I'he Woblins are a race not less mysterious than the Jumblies ; 
and ‘far and few,” as we know, “are the lands where the 
Jumblies live.” What Chutfy did and saw “Among the 
Woblins ” (Remington and Co.) is revealed by Mr. Hodges, with 
drawings by Mr. Petherick. We specially recommend the humours 
of Mr. Nutts, a singer who admits that he has *‘ improved since he 
was Poet Laureate.” Happy thought !—why should we not have 
several poet laureates, if the office really improves bards? Many of 
them need a great deal of improvement, and nothing else seems to 
do them any good. We have often tried harshness without effect, 
and it may be time to introduce a different treatment. Many of 
the drawings are clever, and it may be said with perfect confidence 
that children who thought the “Gibjigs” funny will detect no 
lack of humour “ Among the Woblins.” 

Still I love the Delaware, 

And still I hate the Mingo, 
says a poet with whom all boys that have read The Last of the 
Mohicans will agree. We ourselves took a vow in childhood, like 
Hannibal, never to spare a Sioux who crossed our path, Fortu- 
nately no Sioux has ever done so; but boys who wish to know 
about this tribe may do so by studying Lieutenant-Colonel Butler's 
Red Cloud, the Solitary Sioux (Sampson Low and Oo.) All 
Siouxes are not bad, and Red Cloud, the solitary Sioux (we pre- 
sume he had been boycotted by his tribe), is a perfect gentleman. 
His performances are of the sort dear to adventurous youth. And we 
must also recommend to boys In the King’s Name, by Mr. Manville 
Fenn, and Mr. Henty’s Under Drakes Flag (Blackie and Son, 
Glasgow), stirring tales of perils by sea and land. But, however 
much we may admire Mr. Henty’ss heroes, or Mr. Fenn’s, there 
were brave men before them, and no boy in love with new 
favourites should neglect Westward Ho! That %s a book, and you 
can skip the descriptions of scenery. Why does Mr. Fenn’s 
artist conceal his name? The pictures in In the King’s Name are 
excellent. 

The Union Jack (Vol. III. Sampson Low and Co.) is a capita’ 
journal for boys, edited by Mr. Henty. There are stories, anece 
dotes, prize competitions, pictures (very remarkable ones), and 
articles on sports and pastimes. 

The Boy's Own Annual (“ Leisure Hour” another 
lication of the same kind. ‘“ We know not which is sweeter, no, 
not we.” The Answers to Correspondeats are full of information, 
and boys are recommended not to tattoo themselves, 

Holiday Time at Forest House (Marcus Ward) is a book for 
little chiidren. T. Pym’s drawings are pretty, and the stories by 
no means destitute of humour. 

' T. Pym also designs the illustrations in Pictures from the Poets 
(Gardner, Darton, and Co.) Many are graceful, some not too 
well drawn. Herrick and Blake supply many of the verses. 

Miss Flora Shaw is the author of Hector (G. Bell and Sons). 
It is a novelette for persons much in their nonage; love plays a 
very considerable part in it, and, as far as we can judge, it will 
bs a good deal more interesting to girls than to boys. The scene 
is laid in France, and there is a pleasant rural air in the narrative. 

The Children’s Pastime (Gardner, Darton, and Oo.), by Miss 
Seguin, contains a good many old clichés, and very short simple 
sketches in prose, one for each woodcut. 

The Farm in the Karoo, by Mrs. Carey Hobson (Juta, Heelis, 
and Co.), is a regular boy’s book, all about snakes, elephants, 
Hottentots, ostrich farming, baboons, and other marvels of the 
Cape. What a capital subject for Mrs. Carey Hobson “The 
Boy Alligator Farmers” would be! We look forward with 

leasure to welcoming this recreative work next Christmas. 
eantime boys will be happy enough in following the young 
ostrich farmers. 

Dr. George MacDonald won pardon for many faults in his later 
fictions by Phantasties, a fairy story that imaginative children 
never weary of. In The Princess and Curdie (Chatto and Windus) 
Dr. Mac Donald does very well while he is in serious fairyland ; 
but when he tries to be funny, as in the scene of the tapir and the 
footman, he begets a dreary melancholy mood. Some of Mr. 
James Allen’s pictures are pretty and graceful. We fear that, on 
the whole, 7'e Princess and Curdie only proves once more that the 
art of telling new fairy tales is lost, axcept, of course, by Mr. 
Carroll. 

Belt and Spur: Stories of the Knights of the Middle Ages 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Co.) is a book of a different metal. In the 
first place, the pictures are coloured copies from authentic illumi- 
nated texts, and show the reader the knights in their habits as 
they lived. The stories are from the old and good sources, 
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Froissart, Le Bel, Chastelain, and Wace. We are sorry the 
author thinks, or dramatically says, that Harold “ for the kingdom 
perjured himself.” One oath, like one omen, is best, “ to fight for 
our own country.” Many of the chivalrous tales will be new to 
young students, and all are well worth reading. Perhaps another 
year the author may give us what we have long wished to see, 
tales of the Paladins of Charlemagne. We do not know that the 
story of Ganelon’s treachery and Roland's last fight has ever been 
properly told to English children, Belt and Spur we can cordially 
recommend to its proper public. } 

The Girl's Own Annual (“ Leisure Hour” Office) is full 
of good advice to maidens of the middie classes. Fastness, 
if not fringes, is discouraged, and an immense quantity of 
information, really very satisfactory, is given to correspondents ; 
but “ Puck,” who prefers Artemus Ward to Bret Harte, is 
cruelly told that she might as well prefer the Bab Ballads to Mrs. 
Browning. Well, why not? An honest taste is better than an 
affected admiration. Some of the drawings illustrative of 
“ Decima’s Promise,” a novelette, and others signed M. E. E., are 
much better than most we see in magazines. 

Sea Pictures (James Macaulay. R. T. 8.) contain extracts from 


* the poetry of the sea, as chanted by Doudney, Pearce, Mrs. 


Hemans, Bryant, Norris, Barton, Pollok—and why not Shelley ? 
Byron and Campbell, however, are admitted. The physical 
geography of the sea is more to the purpose than fifth-rate poetry, 
and receives due attention. ‘There are plenty of woodcuts in the 
volume. 

Sunday Reading for the Young (Gardner, Darton, and Co.) 
contains plenty of variety, asks us ‘ what the Bible says about 
fish,” and gives a by no means too Sabbatical story about a 
Skye terrier. There is also a picture of a “ mill” between a 
butcher's boy and a youth in a tall hat, and, on the whole, this is 
rather a sporting little book for Sunday reading. Cheerful 
Sundays (same publishers) teaches us not to imitate the moral 
conduct of the beasts; “surely it must be happier as well as 
nobler to be like Jesus than to be like a hippopotamus.” A 
little humour would have preserved a writer from this grotesque 
irreverence. 

Winners in Life's Race (Miss Buckley. Stanford) is an account 
of vertebrate animals, written with such natural spirit and 
vivacity that it might convert even a literary person to natural 
science. We confess that we have no taste for the subject, but 
Miss Buckley has won us to an interest in birds, crocodiles, and 
the inner life of the minnow, which previously we have only 
known in his angel and phantom imitations, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


O°? list for the present month is shorter than usual, but 
includes an unusual number of really important and interest- 
ing works. The most valuable perhaps are those which are least 
likely to find a large number of readers, which, indeed, are 
hardly intended for general circulation. They are printed rather 
to preserve and render accessible to future historians masses of 
papers of extreme historical and biographical interest, than to 
present their contents in a readable form. Even the campaigns 
of Napoleon or of Wellington are hardly illustrated by a larger 
mass of original documents, despatches, reports, letters public and 
private, than the short and, from a military point of view, 
comparatively insignificant and uninstructive campaigns of the 
American Revolution. Histories minute in detail, recording every 
local incident, as well as every event or action of general im- 
portance—every exploit gratifying to the pride of a particular 
State, county, or family, as well as those that had some real 
bearing on the issue of the contest—are numerous enough to 
satiate even the omnivorous appetite of American patriotism. Even 
the early history of the several colonies—a theme of more than 
merely national interest—has been treated at a length and with a 
profusion of detail peculiarly unsuited to the subject. The early 
records of the colonies are well worth preservation ; the story of 
their foundation, of their first struggles, of their experiments in 
government, of their sectarian fanaticism, of the merciless persecu- 
tions, the ual development of a truer civil liberty and of 
absolute religious toleration, well deserve attentive study. But 
for one work which treats them with reasonable fulness, but within 
reasonable limits, there are twenty which only the enthusiasm of 
local patriotism would attempt. The truth is, of course, that 
nine-tenths of colonial annals are wholly uninteresting. Their 
sameness, their inevitable pettiness, the constant repetitions of 
village squabbles, frontier litigation, and Indian war, very speedily 
exhaust the interest of those to whom every name and every place 
has traditional or personal associations, and utterly weary the pati- 
ence of the most diligent readers whose attention is not so en- 
chained. General St. Clair (1) served in some of the most im- 

rtant and adventurous campaigns of the Revolutionary war. 

e held at a later period a high position on the staff, and enjoyed 
no small share in the confidence which Washington was not prone 
to repose in ~ considerable number of his subordinates; and 
later still he held perhaps the most important office in the gift of 
the Federal Government, that of Governor of the North-Western 
Territory, ceded by Virginia to the Union, including the whole 


(1) The Life and Public Services af Arthur St. Clair ; with his Corre- 
spondence and other Papers. Arranged and annotated by William H. 
2 vols, Cincinnati: Clarke & Co. Londoa; Crosby Lockwood & 

1882. 


region between the Ohio and the Lakes, from the Alleghanigs 
to the Mississippi. The latter part of St. Clair’s career hag 
advantage of comparative novelty. Most Englishmen have fo, 
gotten or never knew that the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan formed a hundred years ago part of the Virginia, 
domain, that the North owed a full half of its strength ang 
wealth to a free gift of the State which suffered most from 
Northern invasion, and that the utmost territorial claims of th 
South would have been but a poor compensation for the magyj. 
ficent gift made by Virginia about eighty years before, 4, 
bearing upon a topic so great as the development and settle 
ment of five of the principal States of the Union, the letters of 
Governor St. Clair might be expected to be readable and intereg,, 
ing, as well as valuable. But for reasons tolerably obvious to ay 
one familiar with the earlier colonial records, papers of this kj 
though indispensable as materials for history, are about as dul 
reading as such materials well can be. Great as are the 
ultimate results of colonization, its beginnings, after th 
first foundation of the new community has been laid, atter its 
first perils have been safely overcome, are insufferably wearisome, 
The men are, for the most part, dwarfed to the pettiness of the 
details with which they deal; the miserable personal jealousies 
and disputes of the colonists, the incessant alarms of savage war. 
fare, the expeditions which lead to nothing or only to cruel and 
wanton bloodshed, the apparent slowness of even the most rapid 
progress, the actual insignificance cf the first steps in a coure 
whose ultimate issues are so vast, would render even selected 
despatches tedious reading; and, when we have to deal with mor 
than one thousand closely-printed octavo pages, no heart less stout 
than that of a commentator, as Lord Macaulay said, would hold 
out to the end. The same may be said of the papers printed by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society (2), one of the most valuable of 
whose volumes is now before us. It contains the letters of the 
Winthrop family for the last three-quarters of the seventeenth 
century, incidentally illustrating the extent and persistence of 
that hereditary influence, those aristocratic tendencies, which 
have now so completely disappeared from the politics, if not 
from the social lite, of New Kngland. Nearly every one of the 
writers in this volume, ten in number, held prominent rank in the 
councils, and filled no insignificant place in the history of Mass. 
chusetts and Connecticut trom their foundation down to the clow 
of the reign of William III. A selection from the letters of such 
men, strung together by a brief explanatory narrative, would 
afford perhaps the best possible illustration of the early history of 
New England, would give a clearer picture of the character of the 
Puritan adventurers, their objects, their life, and the gradual de 
velopment of the communities of which the Winthrops wer 
among the principal leaders, than any biographical or historical 
work could give. But a volume containing all the letters, and 
containing nothing else, giving and repeating again and again 
details commercial, personal, and domestic, as well as political, and, 
as the editors themselves observe, omitting all reference to many 
of the most striking public events of the day in which the 
writers bore a principal part, if not actually unreadable, is 
not attractive reading. The object of the publication, indeed, 
appears to be rather the preservation, in their full completeness, 
ot a multitude of original papers in danger of perishing by time and 
decay, than any effective contribution to literature properly % 
called. In printing for preservation and thus rendering er 
accessible to all future historians contemporary evidence whi 
while in MS. was always exposed to various chances of destruction, 
and could not, save by troublesome inquiries and at no little cost 
of labour, be rendered available to the historian, the Society is 
doing a most useful public work. 

Mr. Jones’s monograph on the Canadian Campaign of 1776 (3) 
is marked by a tediousness arising from a defect not, as in 
case of collections of public documents, inherent in the nature 
of the task. The author is, for the misfortune of his readers, 
the lineal representative of an officer who bore a specially credit- 
able part in one of the most discreditable of the many il- 
managed and disastrous campaigns of the Revolutionary wat. 
Because Colonel Jones took a very prominent part in 1776, but 
had little to do with the operations preceding or following it, his 
descendant has dealt with the blunders and misfortunes of 4 
small force engaged in an undertaking hopeless from the 
and rendered doubly hopeless by inadequate means and incom 
petent direction, as fully as a judicious historian would have dealt 
with the operations that led to the surrenders of Saratoga and 
of Yorktown, He himself remarks that the period in que 
tion has been left in comparative obscurity, while the previous 
operations of General Montgomery have been treated with 8 
fulness which, in his opinion, they altogether deserve. It does 
not seem to have struck him that those who elaborated the narr- 
tive of Montgomery's campaign would have done as much for the 
operations of his successors had the latter been equally worth 
recording. With the really interesting aspect of the Canadian 
operations, their relation to the war at large, and, above all, the 
bearing of the conquest of Canada upon the American Revolution, 
the author does not attempt to deal. Yet no element of the 
general history is more important, or has, as a rule, been more 
neglected. While France held Canada, the English colonies were 
loyal and obedient, because they held their independence, and almost 

(2) Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Vol. Vill. 
Fitth Series. Boston: the Society. 1882. 


(3) History of the Campaign for the Conquest of Canada in 1 By 
Charles Henry Jones. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. London 7Tuboet 
& Co. 1882. 
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Their existonce, through the support of the mother-country. Almost 
ore a8 English zeal and English devotion to their interests had 
freed them from the constant and harassing perils of a constant 
Border warfare, they seized the first opportunity to shake off their 
allegiance. But the idea that Canada would join in their revolt, 
oor thele hereditary Border enemies, who had no quarrel with 
England except as the protectress of the English colonies, 
would join those colonies in war against the Power that had 
wrested Canada from the hands of France, was especially un- 
reasonable and shortsighted. When once the hostility of the 
Canadians had been made manifest, the hopelessness of wresting 
from England a province held by a powerful garrison and an 
almost impregnable fortress should have been equally apparent. 
‘And, in truth, the clue to Mr. Jones’s narrative—the explanation 
of the inadequate resources, the original mismanagement of the 
ition, and the comparative indifference of Congress to its 
fate—is to be sought in a fact which the author never seems to 
, that the Canadian expedition of 1776 was really intended, 

not toattempt the conquest of Canada, but to retain there more 
than ten thousand excellent British troops, which, if vigorously 
employed to the southward, would certainly have reduced New 
Jand to extremities, and might not improbably have decided 

at an earlier period and in an opposite sense the event of the war. 
From this point of view the campaign, disgraceful and disastrous 
as the author confesses it to have been, was probably one of the 
most politic and fruitful operations undertaken by the Continental 


Mr. H. H. Bancroft has undertaken a much more promising and 
a much more interesting task in relating the history of the Pacific 
States of North America (4). The undertaking is open only to one 
gerious objection or embarrassment—the fact that while the whole 
history of the Northern Pacific colonies, Oregon, British Columbia, 
and Alaska, has little connexion with the rest of the subject and 
is by no means interesting in itself, the history of the Southern 
Pacific conquests of Spain is but a fragment of a much larger story 
which has been already told by writers with whom Mr. Bancroft 
wisely avoids to come into competition. His history, of which 
the first volume is now published, naturally begins with the first 
successful attempt of the Spanish adventurers to cross the narrow 
neck of land on whose eastern shore they had already established 
more than one promising colony, to reach the so-called Southern 
Sea of which they had h so many and such consistent 
rumours from their Indian neighbours and victims, and which to 
an adventurer like Balboa was almost as attractive an object as 
the gold for which he and his comrades sought so greedily and 
committed so many abominable cruelties. The story of that ex- 
pedition is perhaps the most honourable to the Spaniards, the 
most tolerable to English readers, of all the ee 
records subsequent to the one truly and thoroughly noble achieve- 
ment out of which they all arose—the voyage of Columbus. The 
moment that the great discoverer disappears from the history it 
becomes a record of crime and infamy, of bloodshed and torture, 
of robbery, outrage, and murder, such as is not to be found in the 
anpals of Rome herself. 

Messrs. Anderson and Allen of New York have made, in the 
Picturesque Scenery of South Africa (5), an original contribution to 
what may be called drawing-room or ornamental literature. The 
execution of the photographs is excellent, the type and paper are 
worthy of the photographs, each leaf being formed of gilt-edged 
cardboard, and separately fastened in with a strong cloth binding, 
which promises to protect them against anything short of inten- 
tional ill-usage, ‘They were worthy, we think, of a varied border 
toeach, the incessant repetition of a somewhat bald and meaning- 
less illumination being Kear the one blot upon the execution. 

Mr. Kennedy’s volume on Longfellow (6) is neither a biography 
nora review ; but, as the title-page intimates, a mixture of bio- 
graphy, anecdote, and criticism, with a number of letters, juvenile 
poems, and similar relics, which, if not before published, were not 
uuwisely withheld. . Among many memorial volumes in honour 
of the most popular, if not the greatest, of American poets, this is 
one of the most pretentious and the least satisfactory. 

Lieutenant Danenhauer’s account of the Arctic voyage of the 
Jeannette (7) is published in cheap pamphlet form, and will, we 
doubt not, be welcome to tens of thousands of the class of readers 
to whom such editions appeal. It is brief, modest, clear, and 
seusible ; and if the subject be by this time somewhat familiar, it 
18 one which never loses its interest, whether for an American or 
an English public. 

Two several schemes for the classification of literature, intended 
to assist librarians (8,9), private and public, in arranging and 


(4) The History of the Pacific States of North America. By Hubert 
Howe Bancroft. “Vol. I. Central America. San Francisco: Buncroft & 
London: Tritbner & Co. 1882. 

5) Picture: Scenery of South Africa: a Series of Original and 
Artistic Photographs, anda History of Southern Africa. By H. P, 
bg New York: Anderson & Allen. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1 

(6) Henry W. Longfellow; Biography, Anecdote, Letters, Criticism. By 
W. Sloane Kennedy. Massachusetts: M. King. 

: Triibner & Co, 1882. 

(7) Lieutenant Danenhauer’s Narrative of the “ Jeannette.” Illustrated. 
Boston: Osgood & Co, London: Triibner & Co. 1882. 

(8) On the Classification of Books. A Paper read before the American 
Library Association, May 1882. By Lloyd P. Smith. Boston: Library 
Bureau. London: Triibner & Co. 1882. 

(9) A Rational Classification of Literature for Shelving and Ci ing 

in a Library. By F. B. Perkins. San Francisco: Valentine & Co. 
: Triibner & Co. 1882. 


cataloguing books deserve a mention. Both are short, simple, 
practical, and unpretentious, and both appear to rely on the 
self-apparent merits of their respective arrangements without 
supporting them by argument, Ms, Jenin} Best Reading (10) 
professes to classify the more important lish and Ameri- 
can works published during the five years ending with 1881, 
a task exceedingly troublesome, and we fear unlikely to be 
requited by general approval, whatever the principles that guide 
the selection or the arrangement of so long and various a list. 
Mr. Clarke’s technical work on cattle breeding (11) and raising ; 
Professor Knapp’s Spanish Grammar (12); Mr. Drew’s Hints and 
Helps to Writers and Printers (13) ; and Mr. King’s Handbook of 
Boston Harbour (14) deserve mention, but require no more. 
Mr. King’s Harvard and its Surroundings (15) is something 
between a guide-book and a history, well written and well 
illustrated, but hardly entitled perhaps to take rank as general 
literature. Dr. Watson’s critical exposition of Schelling’s philo- 
sophy (16) has at any rate the merit of brevity. Its quality 
we must leave to the judgment of those who understand more 
than we profess or desire to do of that which is meant by “ Trans- 
cendental Idealism.” Mr, Gage’s Text-book on Physics (17) 
is open to more than one serious objection. In more than one 
passage we find it laying down principles and doctrines which, if 
sound, as intended by the author, are exceedingly likely to mislead 
the class of readers for which they are intended. All its defects, 
however, may be ascribed to one original mistake. It is simply 
impossible to afford within the compass assigned to this volume 
real information upon a tithe of the subjects attempted. 

If anything could render a character like that of President 
Garfield ridiculous, or could attach a sense of absurdity to a cruel 
and painful tragedy, the Poets’ Tributes collected in this 
volume (18) would certainly have done it. A very few of them 
may be called good, a few more passable, several mediocre; but 
the great majority are so bad alike in thought, taste, and versi- 
fication that we wonder not merely at their appearance in a col- 
lection, but that they should have found admittance even to 
the Poet’s Corner of second-rate local newspapers. Mr. Henry 
Peterson’s poems (19) are far from descending to the level of these 
memorial absurdities; but too many of them are prosaic, and 
those which may fairly claim the title of poetry rarely or never 
rise above the level of that which gods, men, and bookshelves 
repudiate. Miss Thorpe's Curfew Must Not Ring To-night (20) is 
very prettily illustrated, and the story both in conception and 
execution is worthy of the illustrations. 


(10) The Best Reading. Second Series. Edited by Lynds E. Jones. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, London: Triibner & Co. 1882. 

(11) Cattle Problems Explained. By J. W. Clarke. Illustrated. Battle 
Creek, Mich.: the Author. London: Triibner & Co. 

(12) A Grammar of the Modern Spanish Language. By William J. 
Knapp, Professor in Yale College. Boston: Ginn, Heath, & Co. 1882. 

(13) Hints and Helps to Those who Write, Print, or Read. By 
Benjamin Drew. Boston: Lee and Shepard. London: Triibner & Co, 
1882. 

(14) King’s Handbook of Boston Harbour, By M. F. Sweetser. Illus- 
trated. Cambridge: M. King. London: Triibner & Co. 1882. 

15) Harvard and its Surroundings. By Moses King. Cambridge: 
London : Triibner & Co. 882. 4 

(16) Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism: a Critical Exposition. By 
John Watson, LL.D., F.R.S.C. Chicago: Griggs & Co. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1882. 

(17) A Text-Book on the Elements of Physics, for High Schools and 
Academies. By Alfred P. Gage, A.M. Boston: Ginn, Heath, & Co. 
1882. 

(18) The Poets’ Tributes to Garfield: a Collection of many Memorial 
Poems, With Portrait and Biography. Cambridge, Mass.: M. King. 
London : Triibner & Co. 1882. 

(19) Poems by Henry Peterson. Second Series. Philadelphia and 
London: Lippincott & Co. 

20) Curfew Must Not Ring To-night. By Rosa H. Thorpe. Illustrated. 
Lee & Shepard. 1883. 
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